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Another accepted dogma of the tragic drama is 
that it presents a struggle : a struggle in which at 
the crisis the combatants are about evenly matched, 
and which at the catastrophe ends in the final 
overthrow of one of them. What is the nature of 
the ‘‘struggle’’ in Browning’s dramas? Mrs. 
Browning has said that Browning has taken for a 
nobler stage the soul itself. At first sight the 
words seem tremendously illuminating. Freed 
from the necessity of presenting the drama on the 
stage, we can see how there might be a purely 
subjective drama. The cosmos would be contained 
within the walls of the soul; the action move, 
round on round, within that fine inner circle ; a 
mood and its impulse would correspond to the 
deed and the doing of it. The passion, increasing 
progressively as Stevenson demanded, might rise, 
pause a breathless instant, fall, pause, and fall 
again—all in the psychological world. But, illu- 
minating as Mrs. Browning’s definition at first 
appears, we find ourselves face to face with new 
difficulties. Is this drama contained within the 
walls of a single soul? are the warring passions 
the dramatis personae? Or, if not, what relation 
do the several souls bear to the struggle? how do 
they reach out and touch each other? If the 
mood and its impulses respond to the deed and 
the doing of it, what answers to plot? For 
answer, let us look at the plays. 

At times, as in Paracelsus, Browning does seem 
to have ‘‘ taken for a nobler stage the soul itself.’’ 
The shell of circumstance crumbles away ; we sce 
the ‘‘rise’’ and ‘‘fall’’ in the aspirations, strug- 
gles, attainments, and defeats of a soul at war with 
its own ideals. Again, Browning’s people seem 
at times little more than personified moods. Pippa 
herself is an embodiment of that rare and excellent 
moment when the world of stubborn facts and 
hard, integral personalities lies plastic to the 
world of imagination and feeling. While when 


Browning wishes to show human relations—plot 
interest—he seems to disintegrate life not so much 
into men and women as into its component aspects ; 
so in the struggle we see not two strong men 
standing face to face, but two souls possessed by 
opposing moods and hurried along by them. 
When the issue is joined, it is the crash of 
opposing convictions ; we can see, as it were, the 
flicker of two points of view crossing swords. 
The catastrophe is not infrequently an overthrown 
ideal, resting upon some conception of life either 
false, or inconceivable by his fellows, and so im- 
possible to live by. Thus from the point of view 
of plot and character the struggle resolved itself 
into opposing aspects and opposing points of view. 

We can see how closely this is connected, to 
hark back, with Browning’s indifference to the 
act. Shakespeare in Othello shows us Iago pour- 
ing suspicion drop by drop into his victim’s ears ; 
but his motives are barely touched upon. Brown- 
ing’s care is not for what men do, but for how 
they came to do it. Hence in Lwria we hear 
much of purposes, of the wide sweep of the 
various plots; Bracchio, Puccio, Domizia—we 
get every turn of their thoughts. The cynicism 
of Puccio and his devotion to Florence have been 
wrought into a system, a terrible engine of 
destruction. Domizia, her wrongs, and her pur- 
pose to make of Luria a tool for the overthrow of 
this system—she, too, is scarcely human, but an 
agent of rebellion. The issue of the battle against 
the Pisans is a matter of indifference to us; we 
are never really anxious as to the result ; but we 
await breathless the shock when these opposing 
purposes join battle. 

In King Victor and King Charles, the struggle 
is not really for the crown,—that is the shell of 
circumstance ; nor is it merely between Victor’s 
love of rule and Charles’ love of rectitude, though 
these are elements, but in their utterly different 
conceptions of Victor’s act of resignation, and 
their respective duties to each other and to the 
crown. While, on the other hand, the grim 
irony of the contrast between the painstaking 
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simplicity of Charles, pondering over his divided 
duty, and the facile convictions of D’Ormea, the 
staple of whose life is guile, may be resolved into 
a highly wrought, sensitive nature, seized by a 
noble conception of duty—a poet rather than a 
statesman—hbeing judged and jockeyed by a keen- 
witted politician, who judges him by the standards 
of common life and caters to its temptations. 

In In a Balcony we are plunged instantly into 
a conflict in point of view. Two lovers slip from 
the court into a balcony. From behind comes 
the ripple and tinkle of dance music; in front 
lies the far horizon ; beneath, the trees ; above, 
the stars. One is conscious of the court, its arti- 
ficial standards, throbbingly conscious, too, of 
the human life; the other is in touch with 
Nature, its sincerity to itself, its merciless un- 
sympathy with others. The question at issue is 
whether Norbert, the lover, shall ask the Queen 
now for the hand of her Court lady, Constance. 


‘*Now,’’ (says Norbert) ‘‘ Let it be now, 
Love !”’ 

now !’’ (says Constance), and this is 
the text of an argument, a conflict in words of 
opposing points of view. 

‘* Let me go now, Love,’’ (says Norbert) ‘‘ and 
ask the Queen, whom I have served a year, for 
my reward, your hand !”’ 

**Do, and ruin us!’’ (says Constance) ‘‘ Will 
the Queen be pleased to know that your service 
was not loyalty to her, but love for me?”’ 

Norbert brushes aside with rough masculine 
scorn this view of the Queen: 

‘*She thinks there was more cause in love of 
power ; high cause—pure loyalty?’’ 

‘* Perhaps she fancies men wear out their lives, 
chasing such shadows ?’’ 


So the argument goes back and forth! But it 
is never mere exposition ; we never quite forget 
the personal human interest in the abstract points. 

The love-making enters the consciousness of the 
reader without breaking the discussion. There is 
cogent argument in her pretty scorn : 


‘This kiss, because you have a name at court.”’ 


And again, for fear her lover’s attention will 
wander from the speech to the speaker, she says 
(and the touch is very pretty) : 
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‘* Now take this rose, and look at it, 
Listening to me.’’ 


She will have him weigh her words, undisturbed 
by any witchery of eyes and lips. It is a lover’s 
‘* Now !’’, and agay mistress’s ‘‘ Not now!’ we 
feel in such passages. Again : 


‘* Now listen, Norbert, or I take away my hands.’’ 


The earnestness of her gives her coquetry the 
divine touch of unconsciousness. Her femininity 
is pervasive like a faint odour; her constant, 
petulant waiving of it femininity itself. We catch 
a glimpse of a pretty piece of by-play in another 
eager illustration : 


‘You love a rose; no harm in that: 
But was it for the rose’s sake or mine 
You put it in your bosom? Mine, you said.’’ 


And all the argument turns upon the different 
view these two lovers take of the Queen ; for on 
her the issue of it all depends. To Norbert she 
is just his royal mistress, on whose justice and 
generosity to a faithful servant he may count. 
Constance sees in her one ‘‘sitting aloof from the 
world where hearts beat high, and brains hot- 
blooded tick,’’ living in a dim, unreal world of 
court sentiment and lip loyalty ; to her the ‘‘ wan 
dictatress of all that royal show’’ is a woman 
hungry for sympathy and love. Constance’s point 
of view prevails ; Norbert follows the path Con- 
stance suggests. He is not to tell the Queen 
honestly that all his service was for love of Con- 
stance ; but goes to ask, in courtier fashion, as 
Constance bade him, for the Queen’s poor cousin, 
as a piece of her. The interview between Norbert 
and the Queen is put between the acts ; when we 
see them next Norbert thinks all is done success- 
fully ; but the Queen has misunderstood, thinks 
he loves her, and pours out her soul to Constance : 


Love and loveliness, the power and grace of 


loving—these are the Queen’s ; every chamber of 
her soul flashes into beauty. Constance, shaken 
by her passion and the pathos of it, resolves to 
make it true; she will give Norbert up. Next, 
Norbert, Constance, and the Queen are brought 
face to face ; let us look at the psychology of the 
situation : Norbert sees in Constance his mistress, 
beloved and loving ; and in the Queen a gracious 
sovereign who has just granted him the hand of 
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her cousin. He thinks he is, in the eyes of both, 
the accepted lover of Constance. The Queen sees 
in Norbert her lover just declared, whom she 
intends to raise to the throne ; and in Constance 
her confidante. While Constance, seeing both 
points of view, tries to bring Norbert to the 
Queen’s by showing him in whirling words the 
situation—trying to get him to accept it without 
revealing to the Queen her error. ‘These are 
comedy forces, raised by the intensity of feeling 
and the gravity of the issue to the power of 
tragedy. It is a drama of psychological cross- 
purposes. When the misunderstanding crashes 
through there can be no happy clearing up for all 
of them. One, who fancies herself rich, waked 
to find herself poor : herein is the tragedy. 

We have already noted Anael’s murder of the 
Praefect, in considering Browning’s treatment of 
an act; but now, from this new point of view, 
observe how she is rent by her opposing beliefs 
as to the true nature of Djabal; how Hakeem 
scarcely knows what to believe himself, and fan- 
cies himself now a God, now a charlatan, as the 
enthusiast or the man of affairs comes uppermost 
(the lover in him confusing the issue). In the 
conception of himself as God-given leader and 
statesman, meant to rule a simple people, and let 
them (in his wisdom) keep their illusion, even 
about himself, we see an effort toward reconcile- 
ment of the two. Anael’s struggle also—as we 
have seen—is between two points of view; but 
with her there can be no such sophistical recon- 
cilement. The shades of feeling that exist side by 
side in Djabal she cannot understand. There is a 
fierce moral revulsion, which results in her de- 
nouncement of him to the Praefect. Here the 
act is expressive of the mood ; but for the first 
time her mood is simple, not complex. The 
youth, Loys, serves as a sort of standard to the 
others, an outside influence by which to test the 
true value in a world of men of the uncertain 
elements in their souls. He has, however, his 
own special character interest and problem ; he, 
too, is divided between love for Anael and loyalty 
to his order. Thus here, though their fates are 
seemingly inwoven, yet the ‘‘struggle’’ takes 
place separately in the several souls. The con- 
flict does not gather into one tremendous issue— 
each soul is the centre of a drama; rise, crisis, 
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catastrophe. Now in all great drama there must 
be some supreme centre of interest and emotion ; 
some person with him, through our great interest 
and sympathy, we may identify ourselves. In 
Hamlet, for instance, our interest is excited in a 
more or less casual way for all the characters ; 
but our identification is with him alone. But 
suppose we had the subjective life of Hamlet’s 
mother unrolled before us; could read all her 
struggles between foul love and pure wifehood 
and motherhood, our knowledge of human rela- 
tions would be thereby widened, but the play as a 
whole tremendously weakened, for we would be 
distracted from the supreme dramatic identifica- 
tion. We would lose in knowledge of Hamlet 
what we gained in that of his mother. Now in 
The Return of the Druses, we are required to carry 
the consciousness of Loys, Anael, and Djabal. It 
is great genius, this placing us behind each in 
turn, and giving us his outlook on the situation ; 
yet in a great moment we must identify ourselves 
with one. We cannot be three at atime. So we 
find in the last act that we lose hold of Anael. 
(In what spirit does she meet her death—who 
knows?) Of Loys we have but a fitful conscious- 
ness, and our identification with Hakeem himself 
is troubled by our puzzling about these others. 
This is in the great moment at the end; yet, all 
through, we are changing from one to the other, 
and the adjustment is a weary strain upon the 
imagination. 

It is easy to see that in such a play the inter- 
pretation must be out of all proportion to the 
presentation ; the characters cannot even reveal 
themselves to each other; the struggle is locked 
up in each breast. Such a situation is the 
destruction of dialogue. Djabal appears first in 
Act 11. In that he speaks 178 lines ; of these 76 
are soliloquy, 75 in aside, and 27 only in direct 
address. In the second part of Act 1, the two 
lovers are alone together for the first time in the 
play. Anael speaks 28 lines in all; 11 to her 
lover, 27 to herself ; while Djabal addresses only 
two lines to his mistress, and 29 to space! There 
are no instances quite so extreme as this; but the 
whole play reads like a mosaic of the dramatic 
monologues, with this important difference, that 
the imputed questions and comments in the mono- 
logues stand for real ones, while the imputed 
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thoughts in the drama are usually imputed incor- 
rectly : hence the misunderstandings which form 
the basis of the plot. 

We have noticed how Browning’s attitude to- 
ward the deed causes a reversal of the interests of 
character and plot. This throws a tremendous 
amount of ‘‘ business’’ into the first act. There is 
a necessity of putting you en rapport at once ; to 
tell what is happening, and how this makes your 
character feel ; and last and most important, to 
reveal to us his soul. There is, therefore, no 
gradual unfolding of the plot or character. We 
are plunged in. On first opening the volume one 
is conscious of a certain discourtesy on the part of 
the author, and bewilderment on our own. We 
are ushered into a world of people, speaking, 
acting, disputing. We understand but imper- 
fectly, and no one turns to explain. We listen : 
here and there we catch the import of the words ; 
the scene acquires significance. We follow with 
quickening interest through the woven meshes of 
emotion to the climax, and down in a sickening 
sweep to the tragedy ; but the rest is not silence 
in Browning, but full of multifarious voices clam- 
ouring for utterance across an artificial finis. 
Properly speaking there is no ending, as there is 
no beginning. It is like the sudden flashing of a 
train across a bit of open country between two 
tunnels. It is a section of life we see ; significant, 
but incomplete. Browning himself seemed con- 
scious of this, and made it his business to end 
with a catch phrase, sometimes effective, some- 
times stilted, always final, giving one a sense of 
dismissal, like the ‘‘Gentlemen, I thank you for 
your attention ’’ of a speaker. Perhaps the most 
successful use of this is when King Victor, dying, 
gathers up all his strength to launch denial at 
D’Ormea’s ever-recurring sneer at his instability, 
which runs the whole length of the play : 


‘Thou liest, D’Ormea ; I do not repent.” 


Or, in The Soul’s Tragedy, where Ogniben has 
one answer of sagacious pessimism to all the 
vapourers of reform: ‘‘I have known three and 
twenty leaders of revolts’’; and who, when the 
soul’s tragedy is complete, takes the keys of the 
Provost’s palace with the comment: ‘I have 
known four and twenty leaders of revolts.’’ 
Perhaps the worst instance is in The Blot in the 
’Seutcheon, when Thorold dies crying : 
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‘¢ Vengeance is God’s, not man’s: remember me !”’ 
and Gwendolen echoes sentimentally : 
Ah Thorold ! we can but—remember you! ”’ 


The phrase is tryingly insincere and shallow, after 
the genuine passion and beauty of Browning’s 
most human play. The last words in Luria, 
though somewhat melodramatic, at least are not 
excrescent, and end the play finally, if too sud- 
denly ; while the ‘‘And this was Paracelsus,’’ 
if somewhat meaningless, if closely considered, 
still has the effect of an Amen. 

In considering the end of the play it is inter- 
esting to note the place death takes in the plot, 
and the attitude of the people toward it. It is 
perhaps because of the psychological world in 
which they live that they can treat death with 
such a noble carelessness. It is not for them a 
terrible physical reality. Browning’s creatures do 
not move so much in time and place as in eternity 
and among the eternal verities. So death is not 
death in the final human sense ; it is a living act 
corresponding to a sudden change of mood. Luria 
steps lightly, with a smile upon his lips, from the 
throng of little haters to the great calm of angels. 
Thorold, in A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, drops life 
wearily from him like a mantle, and ‘‘ the heart 
weary player of this pageant world passes out of 
sight.’? Even Strafford acquiesces in the decree 
of death without a mortal shrinking; his last 
agony is for his helplessness to save his master 
from the doom that he foreknows, rather than in 
dread of his own death. He goes to plead and 
pray for Charles in Heaven. In general, the 
soul sits lightly in the body, and readily fares 
forth to try if the unknown be not kinder than 
the known. 

Of course this is the direct outcome of Brown- 
ing’s whole conception ; it is the life of the soul, 
rather than the life of the man. Take, for ex- 
ample, the ‘‘seven ages,’’ and try to fancy how 
Browning would have approached the round of 
man’s life: something we would have had of 
mother youngness ; of joyous animal growth and 
the wild joy of living; of sturm und drang; of 
achievement, more or less perfect; and then, 
instead of the ‘‘lean and slippered pantaloon,”’ 
we would have had ‘‘ the last of life for which the 
first is made.’’ So, instead of mortal shrinking 
from the agony of death, we have : 
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‘*T was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last !’’ 


Instead of death itself, it is life—fuller and 
more abundant—just across the finis. 

It is in the relation of the two plots that death 
holds such a unique position. When by force of 
circumstances the plot works out into the catas- 
trophe, and death comes, the soul slips away, 
escaping the tragedy. In Hamlet, the 


**Good night, sweet Prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.’’ 


The words come like the closing chords of an 
anthem. But in Browning, when the cruelty, the 
misunderstanding of a blundering world have har- 
ried the soul from life, there seems no quenching 
of the fire. He leaves the world of men as Luria 
did, and it is they who are the victims. When 
the repentant Florentines speak of the revemge 
Luria has vowed on Florence, the friend points to 
the dead body : 
That is done.”’ 

Thus the tragedy of death, the catastrophe, misses 
fire ; the tables are turned ; the fallen triumph. 
In the consciousness of the reader, heartache and 
exultation are strangely mingled. In A Blot in 
the ’Scutcheon, the mortal ery of Tresham to 
Thorold— 


‘* What right had you to set your careless foot 
Upon her life and mine ?”’ 


finds its echo in our hearts as surely as, 


... . ‘Leave the world to them, Mildred, 
‘or God—we’re good enough.”’ 


Thus the soul is scarcely confined enough for 
dramatic purposes. Death, the end of all things, 
fails to set a limit. Even in the love stories, such 
as In a Balcony, it makes little more than a great 
break ; for the deathlessness of love is an accepted 
axiom. The lovers, locked in each other’s arms, 
await their doom. 


Norbert. ‘‘ Sweet, never fear what she can do! 
We are past harm now. 

Constance. On the breast of God. 

Norbert. Oh, some death 
Will run its sudden finger round this spark 
And sever us from the rest !”’ 

Constance. And so do well. 


It is in this death scene that the intriguante in 
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Constance dies ; the fitful vision, the blind-alley 
sacrifices are done with; she passes into perfect 
womanhood. There is glory and abandon in the 
moment. ‘‘This is life’s height,’’ cries Norbert. 
It is not the death of the lovers that is the tragedy 
here, but the quenched life of the Queen. She 
died ‘‘ Not willingly, but tangled in the fold of 
dire necessity,’’ tricked into hope, mocked by 
disillusion, seizing vengeance. Truly the death 
of love and hope is terrible ; it is that that wrings 
our heart. 

In one drama only is there perfect balance 
between the world of the soul and the world of 
the senses, where soul life grows and blossoms 
in human life, where the external world folds 
closely around the world of thought, and souls 
are embodied in living men and women. It is 
The Blot in the ’Seutcheon. Mildred speaks her 
own girl language in the touching plea : 


‘*T was so young, I loved him so—I had 
No mother—God forgot me—so I fell.’’ 


Tresham, too, ‘‘the boy’’ as he is called so ten- 
derly, speaks in the awful wisdom of approaching 
death, wistful boy words to his judge : 


We’ ve sinned and die. 
Never you sin, Lord Thorold, or you'll die, 
And God will judge you!” 


and again : 


‘‘ Say that I love her ; say that loving her 
Lowers me down the bloody slope to death 
With memories.”’ 


The words are almost Shakesperian in their turn. 

It is a play without a villain; a play of such 
passion and delicacy, of such high soul-breeding, 
that the sense of remoteness to the outside world 
passes. Here are living men and women. 

Indeed, I do not think Browning ever seems 
anything else than human ; for analyst and psy- 
chologist as he is, and remote as are the spiritual 
cruxes with which he loves to treat, he never for 
an instant passes into the abstract. He deals 
with guilt, not sin; convictions, not principles ; 
the individual, not human nature in general. 
Each man is analyzed back into his component 
parts, and not into common psychological ele- 
ments. Browning’s characters, therefore, never 
lack reality because they lack externality. On 
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the contrary, they have, I think, a peculiar near- 
ness tous. This is due, in part, to the specific- 
ness above mentioned, and partly to the necessity 
under which Browning puts us, to read him with 
our imaginations rather than our intellects, and 
constructively rather than critically. Asa result, 
his people are, to some extent, re-created by our- 
selves, become adopted children of our own brain. 
They have entered into our spiritual consciousness, 
exchanged greetings with our fancies, supped with 
our moods, held high converse with our secret 
hopes and fears—these men and women who 
have such unrivalled spiritual intimacy with us— 
how can they but be real ? 

Nor does Browning so absolutely neglect to 
present the outer man. When externality is 
necessary to his art he evokes it,—hurriedly and 
impatiently, it is true, but so vividly that one 
cannot doubt his potency to have created it for 
us perfectly, had he so desired. There is one of 
those rare, sudden glimpses of the face of things 
in Luria. Braccio, sun-blind to the radiance of 
Luria’s simplicity, has been holding up a tiny 
candle flame of inspection to the Moors’ motives, 
endeavouring to translate his forthrightness into 
terms of his own duplicity. Suddenly the boy 
secretary turns sharply away from analysis, smit- 
ten, as it were, with a vision of the real Luria, 
and draws for us a picture : 


‘* Here I sit, your scribe, 
And in and out goes Luria days and nights. 
He speaks—(I would not listen if I could) 
Reads, orders, counsels—but he rests sometimes ; 
I see him stand and eat, sleep stretched an hour 
On the lynx skins yonder ; holds his bared black arms 
Into the sun from the tent opening—laugh 
When the horse drops his fodder from his teeth 
And neighs to hear him sing his Moorish songs. 
That man believes in Florence as the Saint 
Tied to the wheel, believes in God.’’ 


Illogical as the conclusion is, there is cogency 
in the picture argument. It has convinced the 
speaker. Braccio himself is shaken in his belief in 


‘The one thing plain and positive, 
Man seeks his own good at the whole world’s cost.”’ 


The touch is made, the effect gained ; we have 
seen Luria, the incarnated simplicity. We go 
back to mazes of analysis, but it is with a differ- 
ence. Luria is embodied now. 
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So, though as a general rule, Browning creates 
enough world for his people to live in—no more— 
and so troubles himself little with setting, no one 
has used environment more marvellously. Mark, 
how God’s sunshine follows Pippa ; even before 
she leaves her door it comes, flooding the room 
with glory. In Strafford we have the close, 
Vitiated palace air, in which a ‘‘ breed of silken 
creatures live and thrive,’’ and which he only 
changes for prison. A touch of Nature accentu- 
ates the dreariness. Strafford, in the midst of his 
trial before the Parliament, worn in body and 
soul, bids his secretary, who brings table, chair, 
and papers, set them down : 

‘Here, anywhere—or, ’tis freshest here— 


(To spend one’s April here! the Blossom Month !). 
Set it down here !”’ 


The setting of Pippa Pusses reflects the meaning 
of the seene—the purity or guilt of the soul. 
Contrast Pippa’s sunshine : 


‘Gold, pure gold o’er the cloud up-brimmed,”’ 


with that which the guilty pair sees : 
‘* This blood-red beam through the shutter’s chink ;” 


or even plainer, note Pippa’s glad song when 
there is morning in her soul : 


‘*But let the sun shine! Wherefore repine? 
—With thee to lead me, O Day of mine, 
Down the grass path gray with dew, 

Under the pine wood, blind with boughs, 
Where the swallow never flew 

Nor yet cicala dared carouse— 

No, dared carouse!’’ (She enters the street. ) 


And the words of Ottima : 


‘* How these tall 
Naked geraniums straggle! Push the lattice 
Behind that frame! . . . . Sebald, 


It shakes the dust down on me... . 
. . Is’t full morning?”’ 


Sebald. ‘It seems to me a night with a sun added. 
Where’s dew, where’s freshness? That bruised 
plant, 
I bruised 
In getting it through the lattice yestereve, 
Droops as it did. See here’s my elbow mark 
I the dust of the sill.”’ 


Mark the unkempt desolation and disorder of it 
it all. Nature is sapless. Happiness has been 
plucked from its roots by these lovers, and is 
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ugly and faded, with sin dust for morning dew. 
So Nature and the soul—re-acting each on the 
' other—bring us in the end to a fuller consciousness 
of each ; and at length, in a more subtle blending, 
to a fuller consciousness of human life and the 
world it lives in. 

Thus it is by strange devices—descriptions, pre- 
sentations, explanations, by the subtle connota- 
tions and subtle interactions, —we come at last to 
the familiar consciousnesss of a fair world, peopled 
as of old with living men and women, and sounding 
with the world old voices ‘‘eternal passion— 
eternal pain.’’ And since these souls have been 
embodied in living men and women, the question 
comes to us, who have yet to demonstrate the 
‘‘liveability of life,’” what message do they bring 
to us of its wise conduct? Through the ‘‘ thousand 
blended notes’’ of their many voices, there rises 
clear and strong an overtone of Browning’s own 
soul. It is a trumpet call to life. It is Life he 
sings. Life in its gamut, sounding through 
every experience high and low. Experience—to 
forge one’s soul sword-fashion, by conscious living 
—that is the great desideratum. The act, how- 
ever mean, in which one’s soul leaps highest— 
that is ‘‘life height.’’ The intensest moment is 
the greatest. There is a wide field for action. 
Browning has set back the boundaries of life that 
the soul may run full course. Liberally he has 
endowed his creations ; and then in his generosity, 
he has made the one unpardonable sin niggard- 
liness of spirit. Prudence is with him high 
crime. So, if one must condense his message 
into a single sentence, one can do no better than 
make use of Stevenson’s motto : 

‘* Acts may be forgiven a man ; but God him- 
self cannot forgive the hanger back.’’ 

In summing up the points of this chapter, we 
see that Browning is a dramatist of the subject. 
His task, the portrayal of the soul, forces him to 
interpret as well as present the man and his acts, 
and it is to this that the peculiarities of his style 
and structure are directly traceable. To this also 
is due the material of which his drama is made. 
The mood and its impulse corresponds to the deed 
and the doing of it ; for struggle we have opposing 
points of view. Lastly, we see that in his hands 
the drama, as an art form, suffers strain ; and 
though his interpretation of the soul is cramped 
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by the exigencies of the drama, yet in'one way or 
another his end—and the end of all drama—is 
attained. By highways and byways, these souls 
slide into the consciousness of the reader, and 
become for him living personalities. 


CAROLINE L. SPARROW. 
Richmond, Va. 


AN EARLY ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
Miss Sara Sampson. 


A superficial examination of English criticism 
in the early period of the importation of the 
German drama into England yields the impression 
that Lessing was regarded as the greatest of Ger- 
man dramatic authors. Henry McKenzie, ‘‘ The 
Man of Feeling,’ allotted him a position of 
prominence in a ‘‘ Critical Account of the German 
Theater,’’ read before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh in 1790, while contemporary magazines 
and reviews persistently honored him with the 
distinction of being the Sophocles or Shakespeare 
of Germany. 

A more careful examination of these encomiums 
reveals the fact that they were but the hasty and 
slavish repetition of contemporary German criti- 
cism. The name Shakespeare in this connection 
is undeniably only the belated echo of the similar 
use in Germany. The German dramatist was 
commonly called Shakespeare-Lessing after the 
first production of Emilia Galotti. We must also 
bear in mind that the term Shakespeare applied 
to German authors by English critics does not 
signify much; Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, and 
Kotzebue were successively hailed as the Shakes- 
peare of Germany. 

The fate of Lessing’s dramas on the English 
stage does not attest any unusual popularity. To 
be sure Minna von Barnhelm has the distinction of 
being the first German drama to be produced in 
England. Fifteen performances at the Haymarket 
Theater in 1786, however, are not indicative of a 
due appreciation of Germany’s masterpiece of 
comedy by London theater-goers. The fate of 
Emilia Galotti at Drury Lane in 1794 is even 
more pathetic. In spite of elaborate mise-en-scéne 
and the heroic efforts of Mrs. Siddons and Kemble, 
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the adaptation perished after a run of four nights 
and was never resuscitated. Raspe’s translation 
of Nathan der Weise in 1781 met with undeserved 
ridicule, while Taylor’s masterful rendition in 
1805 passed practically unnoticed. 

It has hitherto been supposed that Miss Sara 
Sampson, Germany’s first ‘* biirgerliches Trauer- 
spiel,’’ for which so many English sources have 
been suggested, was not translated in England. 
It is a well-known fact that an American version 
appeared in 1789. William Barton in his Memoirs 
of David Rittenhouse, cites, as an evidence of the 
American philosopher’s familiarity with German, 
that he translated from the German of Lessing a 
tragedy called Lucia Sampson. It may be of some 
interest to know that an early English version 
does exist, although not in book form. The 
Lady’ s Magazine or Entertaining Companion for the 
Fair Sex published in 1799 and 1800, in monthly 
instalments, a complete translation with the title 
of The Fatal Elopement. The contributor was a 
certain Eleanor H .. . . of Twickenham, whose 
identity the writer has been unable to establish. 
Her only other claim to literary distinction is a 
translation of Kotzebue’s Die Corsen, published 
in 1800. 

It is easily seen why Miss H. transformed the 
title. The Fatal Elopement was likely to prove 
far more interesting to the fair sex, to whose use 
and amusement this magazine was ‘solely appro- 
priated’’ than the unsuggestive Miss Sara Samp- 
son. It is not so clear, however, why she took the 
same liberty with the dramatis persone. Melle- 
font and Marwood alone are preserved as in the 
German version. Miss H.’s freedom with the 
original is not confined to the title and the dra- 
matis persone. The text is materially abridged. 
The division into speeches is followed faithfully, 
but the dialogue is curtailed by paraphrasing, 
especially in the longer passages. The translation 
is accurate and idiomatic in the easy colloquial 
parts, but where Lessing rises above the mediocrity 
of commonplace dialogue to impassioned and poetic 
diction, the translator fails utterly to reproduce the 
style of the original. Some errors in translation 
are apparent, but the English is uniformly smooth 
and, to say the least, grammatical. 

It is of course impossible to state whether The 
Fatal Elopement was favorably received by the 
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subscribers to the Lady’s Magazine. There are 
no means at our disposal of ascertaining whether 
or not the circulation of the magazine was increased 
by the publication of this tragedy. At any rate 
the succeeding numbers contain no communica- 
tions from approving or disapproving readers. The 
only possible indication of an interest in Lessing 
awakened by this tragedy was the publication of 
a few of Lessing’s epigrams in the December 
number 1799. 


GroRGE M. BAKER. 
Yale University. 


STUDIES IN MIDDLE FRENCH. 


Returning to Darmesteter and Hatzfeld’s Ta- 
bleau de la Langue franeaise au xvi sitele in 
‘*Le Seiziéme Siécle en France’’ (7th edition, 
‘*revue et corrigée’’) after a study of the lan- 
guage of earlier centuries, some statements therein 
struck me as manifestly misleading. It seems 
worth while to call attention to a few of these, 
because this work is still so much used as a text- 
book. 


I. 
Il and Ce. 


§ 158—‘*‘ L’impersonnel ce s’emploie dans la 
vieille langue et encore au seiziéme siécle plus 
volontiers que i/, qui tend 4 dominer dans la 
langue moderne : ‘ C’estoit raison qu’ il fust récom- 
pensé de sa longue patience’ (Marg., Hept.). 
Quand ce viendra que seray mort (Mont.).’’ It 
is true that in Old French where the personal 
pronoun, after the genius of the Latin, was but. 
sparingly expressed, the comparatively frequent 
occurrence of ce attracts the attention, but as the 
language more and more definitely formulated 
itself and the personal pronoun became more 
regularly expressed, the frequent use of iJ where 
to-day ce would be used, is striking. To be sure, 
where no standard was yet formed and gram- 
marians were an unknown quantity, ce was also 
vice-versa used where il would be used to-day. 
Yet even so, i/ always prevailed, and to such an 
extent that after reading such a writer of the 
thirteenth century as Brunetto Latini, whose sub- 
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ject in Li Livres dow Tresor lends itself readily 
to this form of expression, and whose language 
bristles with these i/’s, the statement of Darme- 
steter arrests the attention : ‘‘ Lors est il domages 
au parleor de dire le fait selone ce que il a esté,’’ 
p- 522 ; ‘‘ Por ce est il droit de veoir les enseigne- 
mens de et de l’autre,’’ p. 524. 

But Brunetto Latini’s usage would not be con- 
sidered representative of the best French of the 
thirteenth century, while probably to that of 
Guillaume de Lorris in his portion of the Roman 
de la Rose, no exception would be taken. Darme- 
steter and Hatzfeld support their statement by two 
examples, in each of which the pronoun anticipates 
a clause as logical subject. We shall therefore 
give only similar constructions from these 4,200 
lines of the Roman de la Rose, although the case 
is quite as strong if the expressions in which the 
pronoun anticipates a noun, or an infinitive clause, 
or resumes a preceding clause, were included. 


Ce m’iert avis en mon dormant 


Qu il estoit matin durement. 1. 89. 
Cum il sembloit que ele eust. 1, 315. 
Si celéement qu’il nous semble 

Qu’ il s’arreste adés en ung point. 1. 374. 
C’onques 4 nul jour ce n’avint 

Qu’en si beau vergier n’eust huis. 1. 520. 
Il paroit bien 4 son atour 

Qu’ ele iere poi embesoignie. 1. 580. 
Il sembloit que ce fust uns anges. 1, 930. 


Et ce ne li seoit pas mal 
Que sa chevecaille iert overte. ‘ 
Ce n’est mie d’ui ne d’ier 
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Que riches gens ont grand poissance. 1. 1058. 
(Estéust il que g’i alasse. ) 1, 1859. 
Qu’ il m’ est avis que loial soies. 1. 2054. 
Car il convient soit maus, soit biens 

Que il face vostre plaisir. 1, 2064. 
Il est ensi que li amant 

Ont par ores joie et torment. 1, 2267. 
I] est raison que li amant 

Doignent du lor plus largement. 1. 2299. 
Aprés est drois qu’il te soviegne 

Que t’amie t’ est trop lointiegne. 1, 2386. 
Il est drois que toutes tes voies, &c. 1. 2472. 
S’il avient que tu apercoives. 1, 2479. 
Quant ce vendra qu’ il sera nuis. 1, 2511. 
Tex fois sera qu’il t’iert avis 

Que tu tendras cele au cler vis. 1, 2525, 
Més ce m’amort que poi me dure. 1, 2544. 
Il est bien drois qu’en I’ escondie. 1, 2560. 
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Il convient que tu t’essaimes. 1, 2636 
Tl est voirs que nus maus n’ataint, &e. 1. 2691 
Tant qu’il me vint en remembrance 
Qu’amors me dist que je queisse 
Ung compagnon, c. 1. 3210. 
Mais ce me torne 4 grant contraire 
Que sa merci trop me demore. 1. 3350. 
Se il vous plaist que ge la baise. 1, 3514. 
Més il est voir que Cortoisie, &e. 1. 3716 
Il n’afiert mie a vostre non 
Que vous faciés se anui non. 1. 3831 


I] ne me sera ja peresce 

Que ne face une forteresce. 1. 3755. 
Et sachiés quant il me sovient 

Que a consirrer m’en convient 


Miex vodroie estre mors que vis. 1, 3915. 


Christine de Pisan shows likewise no predilec- 
tion for ce. A few quotations from the letters in 
Le Livre du Due des vrais amans ( Oeuvres poéti- 
ques, Vol. 111), will illustrate her usage : 

‘«Sy sachiez que s’il est ainsi que pour cause de 
moy aiez tant de mal, il m’en poyse de tout mon 
cuer’’ (p. 133); ‘‘Mon bel ami, il est bien la 
verité que folle amour, qui plusieurs decoit, et la 
nisse pitié que j’ay eue de vos complaintes moult 
m’ont menée a oublier ce de quoy il me devroit 
souvenir sans cesser, c’est assavoir mon ame et 
mon honneur’’ (p. 173) ; ‘‘Ma dame, j’ay en- 
tendu aucunes nouvelles de vostre gouvernement 
telles que j’en suis dolente . . . . et sont telles, 
comme il me semble, que, comme il soit de droit 
et raison que toute princesse et haulte dame, tout 
ainsi comme elle est hault eslevée en honneur et 
estat sur les autres que elle doye estre en bonté, 
etc. Et comme il apertiengne que elle soit devote 

. he vous fiez es vaines pensées que pluseurs 
joennes femmes ont qui se donnent a croire que ce 
n’est point de mal d’amer par amours, mais qu’ il 
n’y ait villenie . . . . Ha! ma chére dame, il va 
tout autrement (p. 164). 

In Montaigne, modern usage has definitely 
asserted itself. In the first forty-two pages of 
Petit de Julleville’s Extracts from Montaigne’s 
Essais, it is only C’est raison (once in Au Leec- 
teur), e’est merveille (1, 9 (2), 24 (3), 25 (1)), 
and est dommage, that are found followed by a 
clause as subject, whereas iJ is the rule: ‘‘il ne 
nous repasse en la memoire en combien de sortes 
cette nostre allegresse est en butte 4 la mort,’’ 1, 
19; ‘* Mais il puisse advenir qu’une dme 
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riche de. . . . n’en devienne pas plus vive, etc., 
1, 24; croy qu’il vaut mieux dire que ce mal 
vienne cle leur mauvaise facon de se prendre aux 
sciences (7b.); il n’est pas merveille si ny les 
escholiers, ny les maistres n’en deviennent pas 
plus habiles (ib.) ; puisqu’il est ainsi que les 
sciences ne peuvent que nous enseigner la pru- 
dence, etc, (ib.) ; il n’est pas estrange si... . 
ils respondirent, ete. (ib.); comme est il possible 
qu’on se puisse deffaire du pensement de la mort 
et qu’a chasque instant il ne nous semble qu’elle 
nous tienne au collet? 1, 4; Qu’importe il com- 
ment que ce soit (ib.). There has been continuity 
of development through the ages. 

As for the frequency of the expression of this 
neuter i/, if it is said of the language of the six- 
teenth century that ‘‘ L’impersonnel i/ de méme 
est encore d’un usage restreint ’’ (§ 185), what 
shall be said of the language of the thirteenth or 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ? 

The passages cited above from Guillaume de 
Lorris and from Christine de Pisan show that i/ 
was very frequently expressed in their day. In 
the same forty-two pages of Montaigne above re- 
ferred to il is expressed ninety times and unex- 
pressed three times: Mais tant y a qu’il est sien 
(1, 25) ; N’y n’est art de quoy je peusse peindre 
seulement les premiers lineaments : et n’ est enfant 
des classes moyennes, &e. (ibid. ). 


IL. 


In speaking of the preposition de, the sweeping 
statement is made: ‘‘I] ne s’emploie pas aprés 
rien, quelque chose, &c., suivi d’un adjectif : le 
seiziéme siécle dit habituellement : quoi plus beau ? 
il n’est rien plus beau. Quelque chose plus beau 
(ou plus belle)? I] n’y a rien si vray (des 
Périers, Cymbalum 1). Rien trop (Montaigne 
1, 16). § 226, 2. Again in section 179, the 
statement in regard to quelque chose is empha- 
sized : ‘‘Quelque chose n’est pas encore devenu 
substantif neutre : Si l’on peut nommer quelque 
chose plus vile’’ (Calvin, Inst., préface). 

Some studies of the language of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, where these words were 
often found construed with the preposition de 
before an adjective, raised the question whether, 
on the contrary, as might be expected from the 
later development of the language, there was not 
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an increasing use of the de during the sixteenth 
century, whether in fact toward the latter part of 
the century the use of de did not preponderate. 

In the prose selections from the writers of the 
period, given in the second part of Darmesteter 
and Hatzfeld’s work, the following pertinent ex- 
amples are found : 


P. 22. Il n’est rien si ayse, si doux et si favo- 
rable que la loy divine (Montaigne). 

P. 23. Est-il possible de rien imaginer si ridi- 
cule que cette nouvelle et chestifve creature (id. ). 

P. 24. Il n’est rien subject 4 plus continuelles 
agitations que les lois (7b. ). 

P. 29. Il n’y a rien plus aysé que le pousser 
en telle passion que l’on veut (Charron). 

P. 74. Que lui restoit il plus? (Brantéme). 

P. 97. Rien plus qu’un peu de mouelle (Rabe- 
lais). 

P. 144. Ne se promettant rien moins que de 
lui faire servir d’exemple en Justice (Pasquier). 

P. 15. Il n’y a rien de mal en la vie (Mont. ). 

P. 45. Car qui a il au monde de plus admirable 
et que peut Dieu mesme faire de plus estrange, Xe. 
(Satyre Menippée). 

P. 47. II faut bien dire qu’il y a quelque chose 
de divin en la saincte Union (76. ). 

P. 76. Jamais rien ne fut veu de si beau 
(Brantéme). 

P. 139. Vous n’y trouverez rien de tel en 
l'autre (Pasquier). 

P. 139. Il n’y a rien de si beau que ses Re- 
grets (ib. ). 

P. 154. Vous n’avez doncques rien ouy de 
nouveau ?—Comment, dit-il, est il survenu quel- 
que chose nouvelle ? (Amyot). 


These examples suffice at least to show that 
during the sixteenth century after rien, quelque 
chose, &c., followed by an adjective de may or 
may not be used. 

A more precise understanding of the status of 
the question in the latter half of the century might 
be reached by a thorough examination of Mon- 
taigne’s works, At the risk of Montaigne’s ghost 
arising to say: ‘‘ Tant de paroles pour les paroles 
seules !’’ the four volumes of his essays and letters 
(edition Ch. Louandre) have been read with the 
view of collating all the examples of this construc- 
tion. The result may be expressed in a few words : 
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Forty-nine times the adjective following rien is 
construed with de and forty-seven without de. 
Of the forty-seven cases without de, twenty-five 
follow il n’ est rien, after which de is never found, 
and thirteen of the remainder have a de con- 
struction, either preceding rien or following the 
adjective. Sixteen examples of quelque chose with 
a following adjective, are found, in fourteen of 
which the adjective is preceded by de. Five times 
quoi is followed by an adjective, invariably pre- 
ceded by de. Of que with an adjective, there are 
ten cases, in only two of which does de appear. 

From this study it would seem that modern 
usage had fairly established itself except in the 
case of que. The development of the partitive 
idea has been not only continuous, but, so to 
speak, cumulative. 


1. A mon advis ses ambitieux et courageux 
desseings n’avoient rien de si hault que feut leur 
interruption. 1, 19. 

2. Il n’y a rien de mal en la vie. 1, 19. 

3. Rien de noble ne se faict sans hazard. 1, 23. 

4, Nature pour montrer qu’il n’y a rien de 
sauvage en ce qu’elle conduict, &e. 1, 24. 

5. N’ayant toutesfois rien de pedantesque que 
le port de sa robbe. 1, 24. 

6. Une profession qui n’a rien de commun 
avecques les livres. 1, 24. 

7. Une chaleur constante . . 
d’aspre et de poignant. 1, 27. 

8. Cette consideration n’a rien de commun 
avecques les offices, &c. 1, 27. 

9. Or, je treuve... qu’il n’y a rien de bar- 
bare et de sauvage en cette nation. 1, 30. 

10. Il n’y peult avoir rien de contrefaict. 1, 35. 

11. Il n’y a rien de changé. 1, 38. 

12. Qu’on n’y appercoit rien de changé de leur 
état ordinaire. 1, 40. 

13. La doulceur mesme des haleines plus pures 
n’a rien de plus parfaict que d’estre sans aulcune 
odeur. 1, 55. 

14. Le jeune Scipion . . . ordonnaa ses soldats 
de ne manger que debout, et rien de cuict. U, 9. 

15. Et ne veoid on rien aux histoires anciennes 
de plus extreme. u, 11. 

16. Nous n’avons rien de pareil ny de si ad- 
mirable. 1, 12. 

17. Veu qu'il n’y a rien d’obscur 4 Dieu. 
i, 12. 


. gui n’a rien 
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18. N’ayant trouvé, en cet amas de science, Ke. 
rien de massif et ferme. mm, 12. 

19. N’ayant rien trouvé de si caché de quoy ils 
n’ayent voulu parler. 1, 12. 

20. N’ayant rien de commun avecques |’ hu- 
maine nature. 1, 12 (Vol. u, p. 392). 

21. Cela n’a rien de commun avecques l’in- 
finité. 11, 12. 

22. Iln’y arien de divin. 1, 12. 

23. Il fault scavoir. . . . sil y a rien de dur 
ou de mol en nostre cognoissance. 1, 12. 

24. Ilnese peult establir rien de certain. 1, 12. 

25. Ne pouvant rien appréhender de subsistant 
et permanent. u, 12. 

26. Laisse il d’estre parce que nous n’avons rien 
veu de semblable. u, 12. 

27. Il n’y a rien d’emprunté de lart, &e. 
mr, 12. 

28. Nous ne sentons rien de plus doulx en 
la vie qu’un repos et sommeil tranquille, &c. 
m1, 12. 

29. Et n’a rien d’extraordinaire en I’ usage de 
sa vie. 11, 13. 

30. Il ne me fault rien d’extraordinaire quand 
je suis malade. ru, 9. 

31. Et, s'il n’y a rien de faict, c’est A dire. ib. 

32. Elle n’a rien faict contre moy d’oultra- 
geux. 7b. 

33. La mort n’a rien de pire que cela. Let. 1. 

34. Elles n’ayent rien de mauvais. Let. 1. 

35. Le reste du cours de sa vie n’a rien de 
reprochable. Let. 8. 

36. Mon langage n’a rien de facile et poly. 

37. Iln’y arien d’alaigre. ib. 

38. Nous ne goustons rien de pur. 
(title). 

39. Parce qu’il n’y a rien de stable chez nous. 
u, 23. 

40. L’execution qui feut faicte prez d’Orleans 
n’eut rien de pareil. 11, 29. 

41. Mais il n’y a rien d’inutile en nature. 
1. 

42. Tel a esté miraculeux au monde auquel sa 
femme et son valet n’ont rien veu seulement de 
remarquable. 2. 

43. Mes desbauches ne m’emportent pas fort 
loing ; il n’y a rien d’extreme et d’estrange. 
m1, 2. 

44, Le monde n’a rien de plus beau. 111, 3. 
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45. Je n’ay rien jugé de si rude en I’ austérité 
de vie, &e. m1, 3. 

46. Il n’y a rien d’efforcé, rien de traisnant, 
tout y marche d’une pareiele teneur. mt, 5. 

47. Cil n’a rien de genereux qui peult recevoir 
plaisir of il n’en donne point. mm, 5. 

48. Ov il y aye rien de gratuit que le nom. 
1m, 6. 

49. Il n’y a rien de seul et de rare. m1, 6. 


1. Ne leur semblant raisonnable qu’il y ait rien 
digne de leur faire teste. 1, 14. 

2. Iln’y avait rien obmis des formes accous- 
tumées. 1, 20. 

3. Qu’il n’est rien si contraire 4 mon style. 
1, 20. 

4. Il n’est rien moins esperable de ce monstre 
ainsi agit¢é que l’humanité et la douceur. 1. 23. 

5. Il n’est rien si mal propre a 
besogne. 1, 24. 

6. Il n’est rien plus gay. 1, 25. 

7. Il n’est rien si gentil que les petits enfants 
en France. 1, 25. 

8. Est il rien plus délicat, &e. 1, 26. 

9. Et celle la nous deffend de rien laisser irre- 
solu et indecis. 1, 26. 

10. Je n’y treuve rien digne de vous. 1, 28. 

11. Il n’est rien si dissociable et sociable que 
Vhomme. 1, 38. 

12. Il n’est rien si empeschant. 1, 42. 

13. Il n’est rien plus royal. 1, 42. 

14. Je ne veois rien autour de moy que couvert 
et masque. 1, 42. 

15. Il n’est rien si vilain et si lasche. 1, 48. 

16. Il n’y a rien aussi en cette besongne digne 
d’étre remarqué. U, 7. 

17. Est il possible de rien imaginer si ridicule. 
11, 12. 

18. Il n’est. rien, dict Ciceron, si doulx que 
loccupation des lettres. 11, 12. 

19. Il n’est rien si ordinaire que de rencontrer 
des traicts de pareille temerité. m, 12. 

20. Il n’est rien plus cher et plus estimable que 
son estre. 11, 12. 

21. Il n’est rien meilleur que le monde. nu, 12. 

22. Qu’il n’est rien si estrange. 1, 12. 

23. Il n’est rien en somme si extreme, uw, 12. 

24. Il n’est rien si horrible 4 imaginer. u, 12. 

25. Il n’est rien plus plaisant au commerce des 
hommes que, &e. 11, 7. 
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26. Est il rien plus certain, &c., comme I’ asne. 
m1, 8. 

27. Je ne treuve rien si cher. 11, 9. 

28. A peine y a il rien si grossier au jeu des 
petits enfants. mt, 11. 

29. Il n’est rien si soupple et erratique que 
nostre entendement. 11, 11. 

30. Il n’y a rien en la justice si juste. m1, 12. 

31. Il n’est rien plus vraysemblable. 1, 12. 

32. Il n’y a rien juste de soy. mt, 13. 

33. Il n’est rien si lourdement et largement 
faultier que les loix. m1, 13. 

34. Les Indes n’ont rien plus esloingné de ma 
force. 111, 13. 

35. Mais est il rien doulx au prix de cette 
soubdaine mutation. m1, 13. 

36. Il n’est rien si beau et legitime que de 
faire bien 4 ’ homme. 1m, 13. 

37. Vous trouverez qu’il n’y a rien si fade. 
m1, 13. 

38. Rien si humain en Platon, que ce pour 
quoy ils disent qu’on l’appelle divin. 

39. Je ne treuve rien si humble et si mortel en 
la vie d’ Alexandre que ses fantasies autour de son 
immortalisation. 111, 13. 

40. Nostre Guyenne n’a eu garde de veoir rien 
pareil 4 luy parmy les hommes de sa robbe. 
Let. Iv. 

41. Je l’advise qu’il ne feut jamais rien plus 
exactement dict ne escript, aux escholes des philo- 
sophes, du droict et des debvoirs de la saincte 
amitié, que ce que ce personage et moy en avons 
practiqué ensemble. Let. v. 

42. Il n’y a rien plus illustre en la vie de 
Socrates. L. 1, ch. 13. 

43. Il n’est rien naturellement, si contraire 4 
nostre goust que la satiété, &e. 1, 15. 

44, Je ne cognois rien digne de grande admi- 
ration. 1, 17. 

45. Rien si cogneu et si receu que Troye, 
Helene. 1, 36. 

46. La convoitise n’a rien si propre que d’estre 
ingrate. 11, 6. 

47. Aussi ne leur feit il rien veoir en la prison, 
indigne de ce tiltre. 11, 6. 


1. Sil a quelque chose d’instruisant. 1, 13. 

2. Il y a quelque chose de pareil en ces aultres 
deux philosophes. 1, 39. 

3. S’ils ont quelque chose de bon. uy, 8. 
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4, Elles auroient quelque chose de miraculeux 
comme nostre croyance. I, 12. 

5. Eh quoi! avons nous veu quelque chose 
semblable au soleil? 1, 12. 

6. Ce sont paroles qui signifient quelque chose 
de grand. uw, 12. 

7. Il y a doncques quelque chose de meilleur ; 
cela c’est Dieu. 12. 

8. S’il naissait, 4 cette heure, quelque chose de 
pareil, il est peu d’hommes qui le prisassent. 
m1, 12. 

9. La douleur a quelque chose de non evitable 
en son tendre commencement, et la volupté quel- 
que chose d’evitable en sa fin excessifve. m1, 13. 

10. S’il eust faict quelque chose de plus aigre 
contre nous. 11, 19. 

11. Sa mort a quelque chose de pareil 4 celle 
d’Epaminondas. 19. 

12. J’en scais un... . quine veid jamais sans 
jalousie ses gents mesmes faire quelque chose de 
grand en son absence. U1, 21. 

13. En ce mesme pais, il y avoit quelque chose 
de pareil en leurs gymnosophistes. 1, 29. 

14. Sescris sembloient bien avoir quelque chose 
de particulier. u, 30. 

15. Ne craignons point . . . d’estimer qu'il y a 
quelque chose illicite contre les ennemis mesmes. 
1m, 1. 

16. Quelque chose de grand et de rare pour 
Vadvenir. 5. 


1. Qu’est il plus farouche que de veoir une 
nation, &e. 1, 22. 

2. Je ne scay quoy de plus vif et de plus 
bouillant. 1, 28. 

3. Que peult il attendre de mieux que ce qu’il 
vient de perdre. 1, 47. 

4, Il y a des vices qui ont je ne scais quoy de 
genereux. II, 2. 

5. Il y a je ne scais quoy de servile en la 
rigueur et en la contraincte. U1, 7. 

6. Je ne scais quoy de plus grand et de plus 
actif que de se laisser, &c. 1, 11. 

7. Mais, pauvret, qu’a il en soy digne d’un tel 
advantage. 1, 12. 

8. Qu’est-il plus vain que de vouloir dominer 
Dieu. 12. 

9. Et qu’est il plus vain que de faire, &c. 
12. 
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10. Mais cette relation a je ne scais quoy 
encores de plus heteroclite. 1, 12. 

11. Que penses tu done faire de difficile et 
d’exemplaire 4 te tenir ]4. 1, 10. 

12. Qu’est il plus aysé 4 un homme practique 
que de gauchir aux dangiers? 11, 6. 

13. Que peult on imaginer plus vilain que 
d’estre couard? u, 18. 

14. Qu’est il plus doulx que d’estre si cher 4 sa 
femme. wu, 35. 

15. Que luy est il moins possible 4 faire que ce 
qu’il ne peult faire qu’aux despens de sa foy, &e. 
1, 1. 

Lucy M. Gay. 


University of Wisconsin. 


GERMAN szze. 


No satisfactory etymology has been discovered 
for Ger. selb. The Grimm Dictionary, s. v., notes 
several attempts. Kluge, s. v., mentions indirectly 
and (with a ‘‘vielleicht’’) only the suggestion 
occurring in Windisch, Ir. Texte 767 connecting 
the word with Irish se/b ‘possession.’ No men- 
tion is made of Ger. selb in Stokes-Bezzenberger, 
Urkelt. Sprachschatz, p. 303 (4th ed.) or in 
Holder, Altkelt. Sprachschatz, s. v. *selva. The 
development of meaning ‘ possesser’ > ‘lord, mas- 
ter, Herr’ > ‘self’ appears to be felt as a serious 
difficulty (see the Grimm Dict., /. ¢.). Is not this 
difficulty in some degree done away with, if, for 
the connection of meaning between ‘possession’ 
and ‘self,’ we compare the Lettish and Lithuanian 
word pats and patis, ‘self,’ not with Gk. wéaus 
‘husband’ and Skr. patis ‘lord, husband,’ as has 
hitherto been done, but with Lat. comparative 
potior (superlative potissimus) ‘rather, preferable,’ 
a meaning traceable in the somewhat rarely used 
positive only in its stereotyped enclitic form, pte in 
suopte, mihipte, ete. ? The prevailing use of potis- 
simum is also in association with pronouns, e. g., me 
p-» ego p., te p., like ich selbst, ete. The inten- 
sive pronouns selb, ipse, airds, patis, pats and Skr. 
simds are constantly found (except sometimes in 
their reflexive and anaphoric uses) in association 
with concepts that stand out as predominating 
elements of a unit of thought,—concepts that are 
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‘lifted out’’ of their surroundings as being of 
relatively greater importance. The elements of 


isolation and contrast, so generally entering into 


the meanings of these words, are the results of 
their Hervorhebung, their ‘‘ preferredness’’ over 
other concepts (cf. Brugmann, Die Demonstrativ- 
pronomina, p. 109). In various types of context 
the meanings ‘same,’ ‘self,’ ‘alone,’ ete., then 
arise. For the connection between ‘ possession’ 
and ‘preference’ compare (polis), pte, potior, 
potissimus with potiri ‘ get possession of,’ Albanian 
pata ‘had,’ pate ‘ possession’ ; Irish sc/b ‘ posses- 
sion’ with Gk. €Aéo6ar ‘ prefer.’ 


C. L. MEeaper. 
University of Michigan. 


A GLANCE AT WORDSWORTH’S 
READING. 


II. 


The external evidence on the reading of both 
Wordsworth and Coleridge during their fruitful 
intimacy in Somerset, and later at Grasmere, is, 
in fact, very fragmentary. ‘Tradition pictures the 
two men wandering with Dorothy Wordsworth in 
the beautiful country-side around Alfoxden, Cole- 
ridge apparently as heedless of ‘‘in-door study ”’ 
as Wordsworth himself. The ‘‘ in-door,’’ or 
bookish, history of that episode, so critical in 
their lives and in English literature, has aroused 
no general curiosity and has sunk into undeserved 
oblivion. Sufficient pains, however, might yet 
reconstruct a valuable outline. We say bookish, 
rather than in-door, for Wordsworth not only 
composed in the open, but by day did much of 
his reading there, partly, perhaps, on account of 
his eyes. Of his ways in the North he tells us the 
following story: ‘‘One day a stranger having 
walked round the garden and grounds of Rydal 
Mount asked one of the female servants, who 
happened to be at the door, permission to see her 
master’s study, ‘This,’ said she, leading him 
forward, ‘is my master’s library where he keeps 
his books, but his study is out of doors.’ ’’ ” 

But with reference to books of travel and the 


®? Wordsworth, Poetical Works, ed. Morley, p. 564, 
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like : judged chiefly from scattered hints in con- 
temporary or slightly subsequent poems, Words- 
worth’s studies in descriptive geography during 
the first few years after his establishment at Race- 
down, in 1795, seem to have extended from some 
unidentified notice of our western prairies to an 
account of the Andes, perhaps in the record of 
the Spanish priest Molina, thence to the Straits 
of Magellan and Le Maire, thence to the Canaries, 
thence to the heart of Abyssinia, a region which 
he knew probably in the pages of the intrepid 
explorer Bruce, if not likewise in Dr. Johnson’s 
translation of Lobo,” and so on to Tartary and 
Cathay, as pictured by those whom he calls the 
pilgrim friars,’? among them doubtless Odoric. 
Our survey intentionally neglects itineraries deal- 
ing with Great Britain and parts of the Continent 
that Wordsworth visited in person, although his 
use of such itineraries can not be questioned, any 
more than their effect upon what he wrote. He 
had commenced such borrowings even before 
1795 ; in a note to line 307 of ‘‘ Descriptive 
Sketches’? he remarks: ‘‘For most of the 
images in the next sixteen verses, I am indebted 
to M. Raymond’s interesting observations annexed 
to his translation of Coxe’s Tour in Switzerland.’’ “ 

Whatever the extent and solidity of this read- 
ing, its purpose must not be mistaken. Through 
the courtesy of Messrs. Ginn and Company, who 
have in press the last of Wordsworth’s corre- 
spondence that Professor Knight expects to pub- 
lish, I am able to cite from a letter hitherto 
unquoted the poet’s own opinion on the importance 
of the literature of travel as an ‘‘ intermediary ”’ 
in the ‘‘genesis’’ of his poetry. Writing from 
Alfoxden on the sixth of March, 1798, half a 
year, it will be observed, before the publication 
of Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth says to his friend 
James Tobin : 


‘* Tf you could collect for me any books of 
travels you would render me an_ essential 
service, as without much of such reading my 
present labours cannot be brought to any 
conelusion.”” 


33 He was familiar, of course, with Rasselas ; cf. Words- 
worth’s Guide to the Lakes, ed. E. De Sélincourt, 1906, p. 48. 

%tThis indebtedness ‘is much more extensive than 
Wordsworth indicates. See Legouis, Early Life of Words- 
worth, Appendix (pp. 475-477). 
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By his ‘‘ present labours’’ Wordsworth meant 
his great life poem, which he had by that time 
commenced, but was destined never to organize 
as a perfect and unified whole. Five days after 
his letter to Tobin he informs another friend, a 
Mr. Losh of Cumberland : ‘‘I have been toler- 
ably industrious within the last few weeks; I 
have written 706 lines of a poem which I hope to 
make of considerable utility. Its title will be The 
Recluse, or Views of Nature, Man, and Society.’’ * 
Why Wordsworth was never able to complete this 
work as he designed is a large question that may 
not be broached at present. It was admirably 
handled by the late Professor Minto in The Nine- 
teenth Century for September, 1889 ; yet there is 
a good deal more to be said. Parenthetically, we 
might offer as one possible reason for Words- 
worth’s Great Failure® the very fact that he 
commenced his direct preparation rather late, and 
that, unlike his grand exemplar, Milton, he was 
unduly impatient to begin producing on a large 
scale. And we may add, gratuitously, as another 
reason, the fact that, again unlike Milton, as well 
as Chaucer, Spenser and Shakespeare, he sundered 
his poetical activity too far from the practical life 
of his nation. However that may be, Words- 
worth’s great tripartite poem, in 1798 imme- 
diately prospective and alluring, is represented to 
to us now by a body of verse that, noble as it 
may be, is nevertheless, as a whole, structurally 
imperfect. In his own opinion it is imperfect, 
at any rate, in such sense as an unfinished 
‘Gothic church’’ may be deemed so ; it consists, 
first, of an ‘‘ante-chapel,’’ ‘‘The Prelude,’’ so- 
called ; second, of parts of the main structure, 
namely, ‘‘The Recluse,’’ so-called, and ‘‘ The 
Excursion’’; third, of most if not all of the 
shorter pieces, ‘‘little cells, oratories and sepul- 
chral recesses,’’ produced by Wordsworth between 
1797, or earlier, and 1814. The figure from 
architecture is, of course, the poet’s own.” We 
are entitled, however, to regard many of his 
briefer poems as material which he was desirous 
of ultimately using in the construction of the 
nave, had he been destined ever to complete this, 


% Knight, Life of Wordsworth, Vol. 1, p. 148. 
56 Wordsworth’s Great Failure, Nineteenth Century, Vol. 
26, pp. 485-451. 


37 Wordsworth, Poetical Works, ed. Morley, p. 415. 
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and not as mere side-chapels in his imagined 
cathedral. 

The effect of Wordsworth’s reading of travels 
is discernible throughout this entire bulk of 
poetry ; it may be detected in some of his best 
and most familiar passages. The ‘‘ Prologue’’ 
to ‘‘Peter Bell’’ is full of its influence ; indeed 
the whole poem, being in fact Wordsworth’s 
‘* Ancient Mariner’’—that is, the wanderer-bal- 
lad which he evolved when he had found himself 
unable to compose jointly with Coleridge—breathes 
the spirit of a born and bred peripatetic. <A 
tinge of the American naturalist William Bar- 
tram is visible in the lines commencing ‘‘ There 
was a Boy,’’ in the ‘‘Stanzas Written in my 
Pocket-Copy of Thomson’s ‘Castle of Indo- 
lence,’’’ in ‘‘She was a Phantom of Delight,’’ 
in parts of ‘‘ The Prelude ’’ and ‘‘ The Recluse,’’ 
and perhaps in ‘‘The Excursion.’”’ ‘‘ Ruth’ in 
places follows Bartram word for word. ‘‘The 
Affliction of Margaret —’’ almost certainly carries 
a reminiscence of Wilson’s Pelew Islands. ‘‘ The 
Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman”’ is 
confessedly founded on Hearne. Carver lurks in 
the exquisite lines on that ‘‘faery voyager,’’ 
Hartley Coleridge at the age of six, and crops 
out at least once in ‘‘ The Excursion.’’* In the 
eighth book of ‘‘The Prelude’’ it may be one of 
the medizval ‘pilgrim friars’’ mentioned in the 
seventh that furnishes Wordsworth with his mar- 
velous vision of the Mongolian paradise Jehol ;— 
there seems to be an instructive parallel here to 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Kubla Khan,’’ which sprang from 
his remembrance of medizeval lore gathered to- 
gether in Purchas his Pilgrimage. Such reading 
helps to explain the continual references in Words- 
worth to distant lands and seas in general ; for 
instance : 

The antechapel where the statue stood 

Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 


The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone ; * 


lines, accordingly, whose inspiration is to be at- 
tributed not entirely to ‘‘the equally happy 


58 For the preceding statements, see the references given 
above, p. 88; Carver’s word for the whippoorwill, the 
Muccawiss, occurs in a passage from ‘‘The Excursion’’ 
quoted at the end of the present article. 

39 “<The Prelude,’’ Book 11, ll. 60 ff. 
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lines’? in Thomson’s ‘‘ Death of Isaac Newton’”’ 
(Legouis).“ It illuminates likewise his frequent 
allusion to various wanderers and sea-captains, 
etc. ; as for example to the ‘‘ horsemen-travellers ’’ 
in ‘‘Ruth,’’ or to the ideal retired ‘‘ captain of a 
small trading vessel,’’? described in an instructive 
note appended by Wordsworth in 1800 to ‘‘The 
Thorn.”’ “ His fondness for the literature of travel 
explains to our great satisfaction the readiness 
with which Wordsworth accepted from Coleridge 
a famous emendation in ‘‘ The Blind Highland 
Boy.’’ Wordsworth, it will be remembered, at 
first sent his blind hero afloat in an ordinary 
wash-tub. When Coleridge informed his brother 
poet of the lad in Dampier’s New Voyage round 
the World (1697) who went aboard his father’s 
ship in a tortoise-shell, Wordsworth made the 
obvious but unlucky ‘‘substitution’’ without 
delay.” 

We need not multiply particular instances. If 
space allowed, certain broader influences ought 
also to be debated, in partial answer to the ques- 
tion why Wordsworth, himself born with the 
instincts of an itinerant—a he says,—and 
his favorite brother, John, a seaman, should eall 
the first book of his longest poem ‘‘The Wan- 
derer’’ and the whole poem ‘‘ The Excursion”’ ; 
or why, in cha:acterizing his autobiography, that 
is, ‘‘ The Prelude,’’ he should exclaim : 


A Traveller I am 
Whose tale is only of himself.‘ 


Books, he says, were Southey’s passion; ‘and 
wandering, I can with truth affirm, was mine; but 
this propensity in me was happily counteracted 
by inability from want of fortune to fulfil my 
wishes.’ ** 

Let us come, however, to something more brief 
and tangible,—a definite illustration of Words- 
worth’s indebtedness to a literary medium in his 
ideal representations of nature. According to a 
German dissertation by Dr. Oe¢eftering,® since 


The Early Life of Wordsworth, p. 79, note. 

41 Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, Aldine Edition, ed. 
Dowden, Vol. 1, pp. 306, 307. 

“Cf. Coleridge, Anima Poet, el. Ernest Hartley Cole- 
ridge, 1895, pp. 175, 176. 

#8 Prelude,’’ Book ll. 195, 196. 

4 Wordsworth, Poetical Works, ed. Morley, p. 408. 

#5 Wordsworth’s und Byron’s Natur-Dichtung, Freiburg i, 
Br. Diss. von W. Oeftering, Karlsruhe, 1901, s. 160, 
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Wordsworth had never seen a pelican, all that he 
knew of this classic bird was the medixval fable 
that the female fed her young with her own heart’s 
blood ; like revolutionary France, she 
. . . turned an angry beak against the down 
Of her own breast. 
It looks as if Dr. Oeftering had not been studying 
Mr. Tutin’s Wordsworth Dictionary any more as- 
siduously than ‘‘ The Prelude.’’ In ‘“ The Pre- 
lude,’’ Book 11, Wordsworth, with a censuring 
eye upon the Cambridge of his day and its unin- 
spiring landscape, calls up in imaginative contrast 
his vision of what the surroundings of a seat of 
learning ought to be : 
Oh, what joy 

To see a sanctuary for our country’s youth 

Informed with such a spirit as might be 

Its own protection ; a primeval grove, 

Where, though the shades with cheerfulness were filled, 

Nor indigent of songs warbled from crowds 

In under-coverts, yet the countenance 

Of the whole place should bear a stamp of awe ; 

A habitation sober and demure 

For ruminating creatures ; a domain 

For quiet things to wander in; a haunt 

In which the heron should delight to feed 

By the shy rivers, and the pelican 

Upon the cypress spire in lonely thought 

Might sit and sun himself. 
This is not the least beautiful passage in ‘‘ The 
Prelude,’’ nor the least curious. Aside from the 
present connection, it is of considerable interest as 
a document in pedagogy. The ‘‘romantic’’ poet, 
influenced no doubt by the educational doctrines 
of Rousseau, is mentally transporting the youth of 
England, not merely to the land of social freedom, 
America, but to an aboriginal landscape and the 
home of the ‘‘ natural man,’’ the ‘‘ naked Indian.”’ 
The whole passage—ruminating creatures, pelican, 
cypress spire, and all—is a remarkable adaptation 
of a scene depicted by the Quaker botanist, Wil- 
liam Bartram, on the banks of the Altamaha in 
Georgia : 

**T ascended this beautiful river,’’ says 
Bartram, ‘‘on whose fruitful banks the gen- 
erous and true sons of liberty securely dwell, 
fifty miles above the white settlements... . 
My progress was rendered delightful by the 
sylvan elegance of the groves, cheerful 
meadows, and high distant forests, which in 


4 The Prelude, Book 111, ll. 427 ff. 
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grand order presented themselves to view. 
The winding banks of the river, and the high 
projecting promontories, unfolded fresh scenes 
of grandeur and sublimity. The deep forests 
and distant hills re-echoed the cheering social 
lowings of domestic herds. The air was filled 
with the loud and shrill hooping of the 
wary sharp-sighted crane. Behold, on yon 
decayed, defoliated cypress tree, the solitary 
wood pelican, dejectedly perched upon its 
utmost elevated spire; he there, like an 
ancient venerable sage, sets himself up as a 
mark of derision, for the safety of his kindred 
tribes.’’ 


In the London Atheneum for April 22, 1905,* 
having pointed out the parallel just noted, I tried 
to suggest reasons why Wordsworth, a scientific 
poet, should be drawn to the record of a poet- 
scientist and traveler like Bartram ; I was, how- 
ever, unable to do more than shadow forth the 
way in which the dominant imagination at work 
in Prelude ’’ selected and appropriated its 
poetic material, from whatever source. It may 
be, the principle of selection is obvious enough 
simply on comparison of the two excerpts here 
brought together. The principle of appropriation 
must also pass without further comment than this : 
in the case before us—as has been said, a typical 
case, —the impression from Bartram seems to have 
lain dormant in the poet’s mind for something 
like five years, awaiting utilization.” It had 
become an assimilated experience, and was in the 
nature of a purified emotion, ‘‘ recollected in tran- 
quillity.’’ Wordsworth differentiates it in no way 
from such other ‘‘ living material’’ as he gathered 
through his personal observation of the external 
world about him ; so much is certain. 

* 

By way of appendix, several less definite con- 
siderations and queries are herewith presented, 
some of them bearing more directly upon Words- 
-worth, or Wordsworth and Coleridge, some of 
them concerning rather the literary ‘‘movement”’ 


| Travels Through North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Eust and West Florida, [ete.], London, 1794, pp. 47, 48. 

% Atheneum, 1905, Vol. 1, pp. 498-500. 

49 Wordsworth became familiar with Bartram, so it 
seems, at Alfoxden. The passage in T’he Prelude was 
composed, so far as we know, at Grasmere in 1804. 
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in which Wordsworth has been recognized as a 
leader, all of them connected with the literature 
of travel. The present writer ventures to hope 
that one or two of them, however inadequately 
developed here, may stimulate a useful curiosity, 
and that his meager effort may eventually open up 
a comprehensive study of the relation between 
geographical discovery during the latter part of 
the cighteenth century and that release of the 
imagination and renewal of poetic wonder which 
characterize the so-called ‘‘return to nature’’ in 
the literature of ‘‘ romanticism.’’ 

1. Wordsworth’s imagination has sometimes 
been disparaged as relatively narrow and insular, 
though not by those who have known him well. 
As a poet he was restricted in his choice of sub- 
jects and restrained in his treatment of such themes 
as he finally decided to handle. These limitations, 
however, were in his case matters of conscious will 
and artistic habit. He took but a part of the 
world for his stage. Yet his view of the world 
was free and large. Insular he was not. He 
came of an island race whose gaze has been fixed 
from earliest times upon a watery horizon, and he 
flourished during a period of utmost interest on 
the part of England in colonies beyond many seas. 
It is worthy of note that on April 7, 1770, when 
Wordsworth was born, James Cook, who was 
making his first voyage of discovery in the Pacific, 
was on his way from New Zealand to Australia. 
Furthermore, at the time when his poetical genius 
was developing most rapidly, Wordsworth was 
living, not in the Lake region of England, but 
within walking distance of a great shipping thor- 
oughfare, the Bristol Channel, and not in ‘‘soli- 
tude,’? but in every day communion with an 
author whose best known production is ‘‘The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner.”’ 

2. ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’’ is 
likewise the best known poem of the collection 
called Lyrical Ballads. But that Wordsworth 
was responsible in a large measure for the plot of 
this poem, or that he furnished considerably more 
of its details than he afterwards remembered, can 
not be set down as matter of common knowledge. 
Its joint authorship, however, concerns us here 
only in so far as the poem represents similar 
reading done by both its authors. Of the Lyrical 
Ballads as a whole we may say that too exclusive 
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attention has been paid in the history of literature 
to the relation between these and other ballads, 
above all, the popular ballads exploited by Thomas 
Percy. When all is said, the fact remains that 
even in form these ‘‘experiments’’ of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth are not what are technically 
known as popular ballads; they are not naive, 
but sophisticated, literary. As for their material, 
that is obviously not drawn so much from Percy 
and the rest as it is even from eighteenth-century 
books of travel. And these latter are but one 
set of ‘‘sources.’’ 

Again, it has been remarked by more than one 
of our modern scholars that the revolt of Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Bowles against the tradition 
of the age of Queen Anne was in many essentials 
a return to the standards of Spenser and Milton. 
Very true. In the ‘‘ Advertisement’’ to Lyrical 
Ballads (1798), Wordsworth himself observes : 
‘¢The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere was profess- 
edly written in imitation of the style, as well 
as of the spirit of the elder poets.’’ Here we 
are on familiar ground. But has it been any- 
where remarked how essentially that revolt meant 
a recourse on the part of the new ‘‘school,’’ not 
merely to their own observation of nature, but to 
the observation of the best contemporary natural 
scientists ? 

3. It is, in fact, surprising to see with what 
unerring instinct Wordsworth and, to a lesser 
extent, Coleridge betook themselves to what we 
can now recognize as the most trustworthy de- 
scriptions of natural phenomena by scientific and 
semi-scientific men of their day. We may regard 
as a distinctive mark of great poets that, being 
themselves potential scientists and having acquired 
the touchstone for truth to nature by supremely 
honest use of their own senses upon such phe- 
nomena as fall within the range of their own 
experience, they are able to test the validity of 
more technical observers, and, in appropriating 
information from the printed page, to separate 
safe from unsafe popular authorities. Accord- 
ingly, if Coleridge dealt too freely in questionable 
matters like the miracles treasured up by credulous 
geographers of the seventeenth century and like 
Bryan Edwards’ account of Obi witchcraft, the 
point remains that both he and Wordsworth found 
their way quickly to eighteenth-century treatises 
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of relatively permanent value like Edwards’ West 
Indies, Bartram’s Travels, Bruce’s Travels and 
Hearne’s Journey.” After all, was this so 
strange? The enthusiastic scientist or the in- 
quiring traveler keeps his eye ‘‘ fixed upon his 
object ’’; in describing, he speaks the language, 
not of Pope, but of a man in the presence of re- 
ality. The language of Shelvocke and James and 
Carver was ‘‘ language really used by men,’’ and 
by men often in a state of vivid, yet normal, emo- 
tion. In ‘‘ Expostulation and Reply’’ Words- 
worth covertly girds at ‘‘ modern books of moral 
philosophy.’’ Setting these aside, we may im- 
agine that the tastes of the two poets while they 
were writing Lyrical Ballads were mutually in- 
fluential. Hence, and for other reasons, it is not 
unlikely that the Strange and Dangerous Voyage 
of that very real man Captain Thomas James— 
poet and Arctic explorer—became familiar to both 
about the same time ; though we have no positive 
proof that Wordsworth read James before the 
year 1819.” 


4. But Wordsworth and Coleridge were not 
alone in this wide sea of reading. Bowles, who 
was responsible to some extent for the ‘‘move- 
ment ’’— ‘‘the return to nature’’ —which gained 
impetus through the publication of Lyrical Ballads, 
may have shown the way after a fashion in this 
direction also. For the student of that period 
Bowles is useful in that he takes care to indicate 
his ‘‘sources.’’ These, as his foot-notes show,™ 
are principally the ‘‘ elder poets,’’ above all Mil- 
ton and Shakespeare, and the travelers. Thus 
he proves himself conversant with Bartram, Bruce, 
Caméens, Chateaubriand, Craven, Forster, Molina, 
Park, De Quiros, Shaw, Southey, Stothard and 


‘ Zarco. One of his earlier flights, ‘‘ Abba Thule,”’ 


Cf. Coleridge, Poetical Works, ed. Campbell, p. 590; 
Coleridge’s Poems : Facsimile Reproduction, p. 173 ; Athe- 
neum, Jan. 27, 1894. 

5'See the ‘‘ Advertisement’? to the first edition of 
Lyrical Ballads. 

52Cf. Poems and Extracts chosen by William Wordsworth 
for an Album presented to Lady Mary Lowther, Christmas, 
1819, ed. Harold Littledale, London, 1905, pp. iv, 81; 
Atheneum, 1906, Vol. 1, p. 325; Coleridge, Poetical Works, 
ed. Campbell, pp. 595, 596. 

58T refer to later editions of Bowles ; specifically to that 
by Gilfillan, Edinburgh, 1855, which is a reprint of the 
edition of 1837. 
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harks back to Wilson’s Pelew Islands. Among 
his later and longer attempts, ‘‘ The Spirit of 
Discovery by Sea,’’ catches our attention simply 
by its title. This and ‘‘The Missionary,’’ which 
is still later, bear ample testimony to his love of 
the wonders related by such as go down to the 
sea in ships. Whether Bowles may be thought 
to have stimulated his admirer Coleridge and 
Coleridge’s friend Wordsworth in this interest, or 
whether they reacted rather upon him, or whether 
all three were carried on in a stream already 
strong, the truth is that such poetry of the 
eighteenth century as belongs distinctively with 
the poetry at the beginning of the nineteenth is, 
like the latter, simply permeated with the spirit of 
travel. We may follow this spirit from Cowper’s 
‘‘Selkirk’’ to Keats’ fine lines on Chapman’s 
Homer, notwithstanding Keats’ mistake of Cortez 
for Balboa. We may find it in a forgotten poet of 
sylvan nature like Thomas Gisborne.“ Southey, 
who read everything, was both a traveller and 
an inveterate student of travels. So also was 
Byron.” If we look toward France at the turn 
of the century, so also was Chateaubriand. Nor 
could there be a better ethical criterion of this 
‘*romanticist’s’’ methods as a literary artist than 
his use of Bartram in ‘‘ Atala,’’ compared with 
Wordsworth’s conscientious treatment of the same 
material in ‘‘ Ruth’’ and ‘‘ The Prelude.’? The 
dubious filching from Bartram, Carver and others 
in Chateaubriand’s Journal en Amérique has 
been effectually censured in M. Bédier’s Etudes 
Critiques. 

For anything dealing half so thoroughly with 
a comparable indebtedness, censurable or praise- 
worthy, among English authors, we have still to 
wait. Not that a consideration of the literature 
of travel in some connection with other literary 
problems during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century has been wholly omitted. But it is a 
matter for regret that in her useful study, The 
Treatment of Nature in English Poetry between 
Pope and Wordsworth, Miss Reynolds should have 


5¢ Author of Walks in a Forest, 1794. He is not men- 
tioned by Miss Reynolds in the dissertation referred to 
below. 

55 Cf. J. C. Collins, Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 1905, 
pp. 87, ete. 

56 Joseph Bédier, Etudes Critiques, Paris, 1903, pp. 127 ff. 
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regarded simply the eighteenth-century itineraries 
within Great Britain and Ireland, and neglected 
those without.” And it is unfortunate, further- 
more, that so far even as these local itineraries are 
concerned she should have noted merely the in- 
creasing sympathy with external nature which 
they, in themselves, disclose, and that she should 
not have aimed to measure the reaction between 
them and the later eighteenth-century poets. Yet 
in many cases it might be puzzling to disentangle 
any given poet’s own direct impressions of the 
outer world from his debts to books of travel in 
England ; whereas the problem becomes relatively 
distinct when it is a question of this or that poet’s 
description of some landscape in America or China 
that he surely never beheld. 

5. The interest that the poets of Wordsworth’s 
generation took in foreign travels is paralleled 
notably by a similar interest on the part of those 
‘elder poets’’ whom they studied and tried to 
equal ; it is in striking contrast to the relative 
lack of interest on the part of literary men during 
the intervening epoch of pseudo-classicism. The 
age of Elizabeth read geography, because, for one 
thing, there was new geography to read. The 
age of Anne did not, in the main because there 
was then a lull in geographical discovery. 

In that efflorescence of intellect which followed 
the cloistered Middle Ages and which we have 
been content to call the Renaissance, certain wholly 
new experiences were borne in upon the minds of 
Europeans, a certain amount of inspiring knowl- 
edge was, not revived through study of the classics, 
indeed not awakened through any sources previously 
accessible or familiar, but acquired by the old world 
for the first time since the dawn of eastern civili- 
zation. This wholly fresh knowledge, these new 
experiences, this leaven of novel appeals from an 
enlarged external nature, came into Europe chiefly 
by way of the western sea. It would be idle to dilate 
here, or to refine, upon the influence of maritime 
«seovery on the so-called Renaissance ; yet of that 
influence two aspects at least must be kept in view. 
First, whereas the Middle Ages learned their geog- 
raphy in large measure from itinerants who had 
trod the land, the Renaissance had its imagination 


57 University of Chicago dissertation, 1896, Chap. Iv, 
pp. 192 ff, 
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quickened rather by an access of knowledge from 
across the ocean. Now since the days of Homer 
the soul of man has been stimulated less urgently 
by overland communication than by marine. 
Second, if we examine almost any typical spirit 
of the Renaissance with care, for example, Rabe- 
lais, we shall find his knowledge of geography 
about as exact as the state of the science then per- 
mitted.” This is probably true of Shakespeare ; 
it is undoubtedly true of Milton.” 

It may pass for a truism that the great develop- 


ment of geography as a body of information was a° 


product of the Renaissance, although the discipline 
did not in general attain any very high degree of 
accuracy until after the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Though Humboldt was not born until 
1769, and Ritter until a decade later, yet after 
1750, we may say, the study which they were to 
dominate had already begun to be a science in the 
modern sense. In the meantime, and especially 
from about 1700 on, there had been a distinct 
falling off, if not in the effort to order such facts 
as were known, at all events in the eagerness and 
rapidity with which new geographical data were 
acquired and made popular. It is to be empha- 
sized that this epoch of comparative lethargy in 
the observation of our mother earth corresponds 
roughly to the period during which Alexander 
Pope was active and the pseudo-classic movement 
in literature was at its height. 

After 1750 geography began to grope into the 
status of a modern science. The date of its clear 
emergence may be set for convenience’ sake at 
1770, when Cook was finishing his first voyage in 
the Pacific,—the year of the birth of Wordsworth. 
Books of travel, which had been steadily growing 
more frequent, and on the whole more reliable, 
now came out in very great numbers, the best of 
them appearing again in reissues and large collec- 
tions. Their increase is easily illustrated. Pink- 
erton’s lists, which are inclusive enough for the 
purpose, record, for example, but five titles of 
travels through Denmark and Norway published 
between 1700 and 1750. For the period 1750- 
1800 they record under the same head six times 
that number. Of these thirty, twenty-two ap- 


88 Cf. Les Navigations de Pantagruel: Etude sur la 
Géographie Rabelaisienne, par Abel Lefranc. 
3Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, March, 1906 (p. 86). 
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peared after 1770.° Moreover, as Miss Reynolds 
has noted, toward the end of the century the pub- 
lication of ‘foreign discoveries rapidly overbalanced 
that of itineraries in England. 

With these broad, if crude, generalizations in 
hand,. will it seem superfluous to insist that the 
relation between the discoveries and the wide 
ranging imagination of the Renaissance is hardly 
more deserving of attention than is the relation 
between the modern, exacter, science of geography 
and that second renaissance of poetry, which we 
trace in the age of Wordsworth? And will it 
seem inconsequent to suggest, as we pass, that a 
false limitation of the term ‘‘nature’’ has done 
much to befog our understanding of him and 
other poets who are said to have returned to 
her? Might we not be at once more precise and 
more philosophical, if with reference to this ten- 
dency in the ‘‘romantic’’ mind we employed 
some such expression as ‘‘the return to geogra- 
phy,’’ using the word geography in its most 
pregnant signification? This science, says an 
American dictionary, is the one that ‘‘ describes 
the surface of the earth, with its various peoples, 
animals, and natural products.’’* Among the 
Germans it is something even more inclusive 
than that. I dare not now expand or qualify 
the definition, but was not Wordsworth in the 
truest sense a poetical geographer, a spiritual 
interpreter of observed phenomena on the earth ? 
And what else shall we name his less restrained, 
yet noble successor, the author of ‘‘ Cloud Beauty”’ 
in Modern Painters ? 

6. Wordsworth’s acquaintance with geography, 
or with one of its main branches, ethnology, ena- 
bles us, in closing, to draw a useful line of de- 
marcation between him and his great forerunner 
in the contemplation of nature, the prose-poet and 
self-taught scientist, J. J. Rousseau. Vestiges of 
Rousseau’s doctrines may be discerned, no doubt, 
in Wordsworth’s poetry to the end of his days. 
In his earlier verse, as M. Legouis makes clear, 
some of those doctrines were more prominent than 
Wordsworth, if he had been conscious of their 
origin, would have liked to confess.” We have 


© Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, Vol. xvi1 (1814), 
pp. 72-75. 

61 Standard Dictionary. 

® The Early Life of Wordsworth, pp. 54 ff. 
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already noted in this paper a touch from the edu- 
cational theory of Emile in a passage taken from 
The Prelude.’’® But against one fundamental 
tenet of Rousseau, a tenet that was accepted in 
some guise or other by nearly every one with 
whom the young English poet came in contact, 
Wordsworth decisively reacted. To the fallacy 
of the ‘‘ natural man’’ his study of travels in the 
new world immediately gave the lie.- To assume 
that'as we approach more closely to the state of 
aboriginal men we discover a more and more per- 
fect type of humanity, was, he knew, to fly in the 
face of observed data. He was aware what 
aboriginal tribes were actually like. They were 
in even worse case than the hopeless dwellers in 
the immense complexity of London,—that ‘‘mon- 
strous ant-hill on the plain.’’ They were by no 
means superlatively good and happy. Such a 
fallacy could indeed steal permanent foothold 
only in the brain of a stubborn autodidact like 
Jean Jacques, who neither knew anything about 
savages at first hand, nor sought to test his pre- 
conceptions about them by appealing to authorities 
that did know. Hence, if Wordsworth never 
perhaps came to see that immense cities are just 
as ‘‘natural’’ as immense colonies of beavers and 
just as normal as immense ‘‘hosts of insects,’’ 
and that complexity of organization is a good or a 
bad thing, not in itself, but according to its fruits, 
still he ultimately made no mistake about the 
character of the ‘‘ natural man.’’ However, it 
may be that the violence of his disclaimer betrays 
an original leaning toward the illusion he describes. 
In ‘‘ The Excursion,’’ near the close of Book 
Third, Wordsworth’s ‘‘Solitary,’? summing up 
the results of his vain search for happiness in 
America, tells of his final hope and final disil- 
lusion, in part as follows : 
Let us, then, I said, 
Leave this unknit Republic to the scourge 
Of her own passions ; and to regions haste, 
Whose shades have never felt the encroaching axe, 
Or soil endured a transfer in the mart 
Of dire rapacity. There, Man abides, 
Primeval Nature’s child. A creature weak 
In combination, (wherefore else driven back 
So far, and of his old inheritance 


So easily deprived ?) but, for that cause, 
More dignified, and stronger in himself ; 


3 Cf. supra, note 46. 
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Whether to act, judge, suffer, or enjoy. 
True, the intelligence of social art 
Hath overpowered his forefathers, and soon 
Will sweep the remnant of his line away ; 
But contemplations, worthier, nobler far 
Than her destructive energies, attend 
His independence, when along the side 
Of Mississippi, or that northern stream 
That spreads into successive seas, he walks ; 
Pleased to perceive his own unshackled life, 
And his innate capacities of soul, 
There imaged : or when, having gained the top 
Of some commanding eminence, which yet 
Intruder ne’er beheld, he thence surveys 
Regions of wood and wide savannah, vast 
Expanse of unappropriated earth, 
With mind that sheds a light on what he sees ; 
Free as the sun, and lonely as the sun, 
Pouring above his head its radiance down 
Upon a living and rejoicing world ! 
So, westward, tow’rd the unviolated woods 
I bent my way ; and, roaming far and wide, 
Failed not to greet the merry Mocking-bird ; 
And, while the melancholy Muccawiss 
(The sportive bird’s companion in the grove) 
Repeated o’er and o’er his plaintive cry, 
I sympathised at leisure with the sound ; 
But that pure archetype of human greatness, 
I found him not. There, in his stead, appeared 
A creature, squalid, vengeful, and impure ; 
Remorseless, and submissive to no law 
But superstitious fear, and abject sloth. 
Enough is told ! * 


The ‘‘Solitary’’ is not Wordsworth ; he is one 
of Wordsworth’s dramatic conceptions ; he speaks 
in extreme terms, and at last with bitterness. 
But his story reveals something of Wordsworth’s 
education.® 


LANE CooPeER. 
Cornell University. 


The Excursion,’ Book 111, Il. 913 ff. 

6 Through no fault of the author, certain corrections in 
the proof of Part I of this article were not embodied in the 
final text (Mod. Lang. Notes, March, 1907). In*general 
these corrections are unimportant, since for the most part 
they concern a form of citation of titles which is retained 
in the text of Part II. The following, however, may be 
noted: p. 85, column 2, last quotation, insert comma after 
‘rove’; p. 86, column 1, middle, quotation, delete comma 
after ‘read’; p. 87, column 2, bottom, for ‘ Shelvock’s’ 
read ‘ Shelvocke’s’; p. 87, footnote 21, for ‘ Dr. R. E. 
Farley’s’ read ‘ Dr. F. E. Farley’s’; p. 88, column 2, for 
‘ Busequius’’ read ‘ Busbequius.’’ The volume cited 


several times as ‘Macmillan ed.’ is the edition with an 
Introduction by John Morley.—L. C. 
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SOME DISPUTED ETYMOLOGIES. 


1. Goth. diups ‘tief,’ ete., I explained, Modern 
Language Notes, xx, 41f., as a possible deriva- 
tive of the IE. base dheu- in Skt. dhiinoti ‘schiit- 
telt, bewegt, entfernt, beseitigt,’ ete. Of this 
Uhlenbeck says, Tijdschr. v. Ned. Taal- en Letterk. 
xxv, 18: ‘De gissing van Wood, dat diups 
eigenlijk bij den wortel van Oind. dhiinéti zoude 
behooren, heeft voor mij niet de geringste waar- 
schijnlijkheid.’’ Before replying to this, permit 
me to quote Uhlenbeck again, PBB. xxvii, 136: 
‘Die etymologische Wortforschung bleibt leider 
zu sehr von subjectiven Anschauungen und Nei- 
gungen abhingig, und in den meisten Fiillen 
kann ja niemand sagen, dass gerade seine eigene 
Auffassung die richtige ist.’’ 

How does it stand with diups? The word is 
wide-spread in Germ., and has cognates in Balto- 
Slavic and Keltic. Nothing like it seems to occur 
in other languages. That it goes back to a base 
dheub- beside a synonymous dheup- would prob- 
ably be admitted by all. With these we may 
certainly compare the synonymous bases dheug- 
and dheuk-(q-). This does not necessarily prove 
that these all go back to a primitive base dheu-, 
but it at least puts it within the realm of possi- 
bility. There is, therefore, no reason why a 
reference of diups, pre-Germ. *dheubo-s, to a 
base dheu- is a priori improbable. 

That the base dheu- from which diups may be 
derived is identical with that in Skt. dhinoti can 
not, of course, be definitely asserted nor dogmati- 
cally denied. But as the difference in meaning 
can be logically bridged over, there is no semasio- 
logical necessity for separating the two bases. 
For a word meaning ‘make a quick or sudden 
movement’ might easily come to mean ‘fall, 
sink,’ 

But the meaning ‘fall away’ occurs in Skt. in 
words which may be referred to dhiindti. Com- 
pare the following : Skt. dhinéti ‘schiittelt, ent- 
fernt, beseitigt,’ dhvdsati ‘fallt herab, zerfallt, 
zerstiebt, geht zu Grunde,’ apa-dhvasta-s ‘ gestiirzt, 
gesunken, verkommen,’ etc. If these meanings 


may be combined with those in dhinoti, there 
ought not to be any difficulty in comparing the 
slightly different deep. Moreover the meaning 
‘fall away, sink,’ usually to be sure in a figurative 
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sense, occurs in several bases dheux-, most of 
which are generally regarded as derived from the 
base in Skt. dhiindti. E. g.: ON. dofenn ‘er- 
schlafft, erlahmt, trige,’ Icel. dofinn ‘ benumbed, 
numb, dead,’ OSw. duvin, dovin ‘erschlafft, 
schwach, lau,’ ON. dofe ‘Schlaffheit,’ Norw. dial. 
dove ‘ Betiiubung,’ Goth. daufs ‘taub, verstockt,’ 
ete., OHG. tobén ‘rasen, toben,’? Gk. tidos 
‘smoke, mist ; vanity, absurdity ; stupor arising 
from fever,’ ete.—Icel. dodinn ‘languid,’ dodna 
‘relax, become dull,’ Fries. dod ‘ Betiubung,’ 
OE. dydrian ‘delude,’ NE. dial. dodder ‘shake, 
tremble,’ dudder ‘shiver, tremble; shock with 
noise, deafen, confuse, amaze,’ MLG. vordutten 
‘verdutzt, verwirrt, besinnungslos machen oder 
werden,’ MHG. vertuzzen ‘betiubt werden, vor 
Schrecken verstummen, zum Schweigen, zum 
Aufhéren bringen,’ getotzen ‘schlummern,’ tizen 
‘sich still verhalten, still im Leide betriibt sein,’ 
ete., base dhudh(n)-, with which compare Skt. 
didhita-s ‘dick, steif,’ dodhat- ‘steif, zih’ (ef. 
Persson, Wz. 59), Gk. @icooua ‘schiittle mich, 
riittle mich’ (Brugmann, Girdr. 1, 1047). 

But it may be urged that these meanings are 
not in line with those of deep and its cognates. 
That is true, but they at least show that ‘deep’ 
might come from the same primary meaning. 
Witness the following : Av. -8w0zan ‘sie flattern,’ 
Sw. dial. duka ‘rasen,’ MHG. tocken ‘ Flatter- 
haftigkeit,’ tue ‘Schlag, Stoss; schnelle Bewe- 
gung; Kunstgriff, Tiicke,’ tucken, tucken ‘eine 
schnelle Bewegung machen bes. nach unten, sich 
beugen, neigen,’ tichen, OHG. tihhan ‘ tauchen,’ 
intuhhun ‘innatabant,’ petochen ‘ versunken,’ 
fertochenen ‘ verborgenen,’ MLG., MDu. diken, 
Du. duiken, NE. duck, ete., Lith. dignas ‘der 
Boden eines Getiisses, eines Flusses, etc.,’ base 
dheyweg-, with which compare dheyeq- in Lith. 
ditkinéju ‘rase umher,’ dikis ‘ Tollheit,’ OHG. 
tougan ‘verborgen, heimlich,’ ete. (Cf. IE. a?: 
ati:atu 7T4f.) 

Does the meaning of the above preclude con- 
nection with Skt. dhinéti ‘schiittelt, erschiittert,’ 
ON. dyia ‘schiitteln,’ Gk. Oéw ‘ rush along, storm, 
rage,’ 0é ‘run, fly,’ Oods ‘quick, swift,’ Skt. 
dhdvaté ‘rennt, fliesst,’ etc. ? 

The meaning ‘fall away, sink, dive, become 
hollow, ete.’ often develops from ‘ move quickly, 
swing, sway, bend, ete.’ E. g.: ON. slyngua 
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‘schwingen, schleudern; umspriihen,’  s/yngr 
‘flink, rasch, keck,’ Lith. slenk& ‘schleiche,’ 
slanke ‘ Bergrutsch’; OE. slinean ‘creep,’ NE. 
slink ‘schleichen,’ MLG. slinken ‘zusammen- 
schrumpfen,’ MHG. s/ane ‘schlank, mager,’ Dan. 
slunken ‘schlaff, schlotterig, leer,’ ON. slakke 
‘Vertiefung, Héhlung.’—Lith. svaiginéti ‘um- 
herschwanken,’ ON. sueigia ‘biegen, beugen,’ 
OSw. swigha ‘sich neigen.’—Skt. vijdté ‘zittert, 
ist in heftiger Bewegung, etc.’, ON. vikia ‘in 
Bewegung setzen, sich wenden, weichen,’ vik 
‘Bucht..—OHG. biogan ‘biegen, kriimmen, 
beugen,’? ON. bugr ‘Kriimmung, Windung, 
Hohlung,’ MHG. biicken ‘biegen, biicken,’ 
bocken ‘niedersinken,’ Skt. bhikd-s ‘Loch, Off- 
nung’’ (Mod. Lang. Notes, xtx, 4 f.) —Skt. 
kurdati ‘springt, hiipft,’ Gk. xpaddw ‘ wave, 
brandish, shake,’ OE. hratian ‘rush, hasten,’ 
ON. hrata ‘schwanken, sich beeilen, stiirzen ; 
fallen, zu Fall kommen.’—ON. hrapa ‘ stiirzen, 
eilen ; versinken,’ Arap ‘Fall, Sturz.’ — Lat. 
curro ‘run,’ ON. hrasa ‘ hasten ; stumble, fall.’ — 
OE. href ‘agile, swift, quick,’ hradian ‘hasten,’ 
Lith. kreti ‘bewege mich hin und her,’ krintd 
‘falle,’ kritis ‘ Fall,’ krafitas ‘ hohes steiles Ufer.’ 
—The meaning ‘fall, collapse’ also occurs in 
bases of the type greux-, where the primary 
meaning seems to be ‘rush, move quickly’: 
OPruss. krit ‘fallen,’ kruwis ‘Fall,’ ON. hrun 
‘downfall, collapse,’ hrynia ‘fall, collapse, cave 
in’; ON. hriésa ‘schaudern,’ OE. hréosan ‘ rush ; 
fall, collapse, perish’; Lith. krutd ‘riihre mich, 
rege mich,’ MHG. riitte(Z)n ‘riitteln, schiitteln,’ 
rutschen, OE. hryJig ‘in ruins’; Norw. dial. 
rita ‘stiirmen, lirmen, sausen,?’ ON. hridta 
‘herabfallen, losbrechen.’—Av. pataiti ‘ fliegt, 
eilt,’ Skt. pdtati ‘fliegt, senkt sich, fallt,’ Gk. 
wéropa ‘fly,’ wimtw ‘fall.,—ON. snéfr ‘ hurtig, 
rasch, unstiit,’ Sw. snabb ‘schnell, geschwind,’ 
snafva ‘stolpern,’ MHG. snaben ‘ hiipfen, sprin- 
gen, eilen; stolpern, fallen, wanken.’—MHG. 
sterzen ‘sich rasch bewegen, umherschweifen ; 
steif emporragen,’ stiirzen ‘ stiirzen, umwenden ; 
umsinken, fallen.’—Skt. rindti ‘lisst fliessen, 
lisst laufen, entlisst,’ OHG. risan ‘steigen ; 


fallen,’ réren ‘fallen machen, fallen lassen, ver- 
streuen.’—Skt. vdlaté ‘wendet sich, dreht sich,’ 
ON. valr ‘rund,’ Lat. vallis (cf. Walde. Et. Wo. 
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647 for this and several other words for valley 
with the same primary meaning). 

In spite of all of these examples I admit that it 
cannot be proved that deep is from the base dheu- 
in Skt. dhindti. It is rarely possible to give 
more than a probable conjecture. Even when we 
find words that correspond exactly in form and 
meaning, we cannot be absolutely certain of their 
relation to each other unless we can follow them 
historically. So as far as the word deep is con- 
cerned, it is just where I left it before. To me 
the explanation here given seems entirely possible, 
but I shall be as ready as anyone to give it up 
when a better one is offered. 

But to make my explanation seem possible or 
probable to others is not my main object here. It 
is rather to protest against the making of unsup- 
ported statements in regard to an explanation. If 
an etymology can be shown to be phonetically 
impossible or improbable, or if another explana- 
tion (whether better or not) can be given, well 
and good. But if one can say of the work of 
another only that it is improbable, what is gained 
by it? We simply have one man’s opinion pitted 
against another’s, and this is a matter in which 
the mere show of hands does not count. 

What I say in regard to this word would apply 
equally well to the stricture referred to in no. 2 
below. In fact it is a general statement applicable 
to all cases of the kind. For myself I have found 
it best not to be too cocksure of any etymology, 
whether written by myself or another, and not to 
discard an etymology (much less express my 
opinion on it) without investigating it. 

2. Goth. Aaurban : Skt. tépyati is an old com- 
parison which I tried to explain logically in a 
former number of the Notes, April, 1905. My 
semantic effort is brushed aside by Uhlenbeck, 
Tijdschr. v. Ned. Taal- en Letterk. xxv, 299, as 
‘geheel in de lucht hangende beteekenisrecon- 
structies.’ If that is so, then most etymologists 
who have combined words that are not synony- 
mous have been guilty of the same great crime. 
But what Uhlenbeck says of my explanation is a 
misstatement. The line of development is shown 
in actually existing words. These words prove 
that a base terep- ‘rub, press, terere’ existed, 
and that from this base may come Goth. Aaurban 
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‘bediirfen’ and Skt. trpyati ‘wird befriedigt’ 
and also Lat. torpeo. 

To jump from one meaning to the other is, of 
course, out of the question. But if we can find 
a word with a meaning from which might develop 
both ‘want’ and ‘satisfy,’ we have a right to 
assume such a possibility. That a base terep- 
existed, no one, I suppose, will deny. That I 
will take for granted. That this base meant 
‘terere: press, crowd; rub, wear away,’ the 
following words prove : Gk. rpazéw ‘tread grapes,’ 
OPruss. trapt ‘treten,’ Lith. trepti ‘stampfen,’ 
Lett. trepans, trapains ‘ morsch’ (compare MHG. 
zermirsen ‘zerdriicken’ : NHG. morsch), trepét, 
trapét ‘verwittern,’ MLG. derven ‘ einschrumpfen, 
vergehen, verderben,’ MHG. verderben, OHG. 
durfan ‘Mangel haben, bediirfen, nétig haben,’ 
etc. As I have pointed out, this is an exact 
parallel to Lat. trido ‘ press, thrust’ : ON. Aridta 
fail, come to an end; want, lack; become a 
pauper.’ 

We may arrange the words in parallel groups 
as follows: Lat. triido ‘press, thrust,’ ChSI. 
truditi ‘beschweren, quilen,’ OE. Aréatian ‘urge 
on, press ; afflict ; rebuke ; threaten,’ etc. : OPruss. 
trapt ‘treten,’ Lith. trepti ‘stampfen,’ Pol. trapié 
‘quilen,’ refl. ‘sich griimen,’ OE. Arafian ‘urge ; 
rebuke’ ; OE. Arzotan ‘wear out, weary,’ ON. 
Areyta ‘wear and tear, exhaustion,’ Aridta ‘fail, 
come to an end; want, lack ; become a pauper,’ 
Prot ‘lack, want, destitution,’ Arotna ‘run short, 
dwindle away, come to an end’: Lett. trepét 
‘verwittern,’ Lith. tizpti ‘zerfliessen, schmel- 
zen,’ MLG. derven ‘ vergehen, verderben,’ OHG. 
durfan ‘Mangel haben, bediirfen,’ Goth. Aarbs 
bediirftig, nétig,’ ete. 

Anyone who believes that Lat. trido, ChSl. 
truditi, ON. Ariéta are all from a root treud- 
‘driicken, stossen’ (cf. Uhlenbeck, Et. Wo.’, 
162) is not very consistent in disallowing a 
synonymous root terep- for Lith. trepti ‘stamp- 
fen,’ Pol. trapié ‘ quiilen,’ MHG. verderben, Goth. 
Aaurban. Far from being in the air, this com- 
bination is as certain as it is possible to make one 
that can not be historically proved. The main 
reason for doubt is that there may have been 
several bases terep- derived independently from 
tere- in Lat. tero, ete. But even if that is the 
case, the development in meaning is the same. 
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It is just as possible that Lat. triido, ChSl. truditi, 
ON. Aridta represent three bases treud- derived 
independently from treu- in Gk. rtpvw ‘ distress, 
afflict, vex,’ ChSl. tryti ‘reiben,’ OE. Aréan 
‘oppress, afflict ; threaten ; rebuke,’ ete. 

With Lat. trido: ON. Jriéta; Lith. trepti, 
Gk. tparéw: Goth. Aaurban compare the follow- 
ing :—Ch8Sl. tryti ‘reiben,’ Gk. ‘distress, 
afflict, vex,’ tpvos ‘distress,’ OE. Aréa, Arawu 
‘affliction, oppression, severity, rebuke, threat,’ 
ete., ChSl. truti ‘absumere,’ ON. ‘Mangel, 
Verlust, Entbehrung ; Sehnsucht..—ON. Artiga 
‘driicken,’ OE. Arycean ‘ press ; trample,’ OHG. 
drucchen ‘driicken ; zusammendriingen ; bedrin- 
gen: sich dringen,’ Gk. tptyw ‘rub away, wear 
out, destroy, consume, waste; distress, afflict,’ 
tpvywors ‘exhaustion, distress,’ OE. Aroht ‘ grie- 
vous; affliction’; Lith. trikis ‘Riss,’ Lett. 
trikums ‘Mangel,’ Lat. truncus ‘ mutilated.’ — 
Gk. tpizdw ‘bore,’ ChSl. trupt ‘venter, vulnus, 
truncus,’ Lith. trupts ‘brécklich,’ triupas ‘ ab- 
gelebt,’ triwipas, trumpas ‘kurz’ ; OE. Aréapian 
‘rebuke, reprove, afflict,’ Ariepel ‘instrument of 
punishment.’ — Lat. tero ‘rub, rub to pieces, 
bruise, grind ; wear away, wear out,’ Gk. refpw 
‘wear away, wear out, distress, afflict,’ Lat. 
dé-trimentum ‘loss, damage.’ —Gk. ‘rub, 
thresh, grind; bruise; wear out, spend, use,’ 
tpiBy ‘rubbing : wearing away, spending ; prac- 
tice, etc.’, tpiBos ‘a worn path ; practice, use,’ 
ChSl. tréba ‘negotium,’ trébt ‘notwendig,’ 
trébovati ‘bediirfen.’—Lat. tergo ‘rub off, wipe 
off; grate upon,’ OE. /racu ‘pressure, force, 
violence,’ Arece ‘ violence ; weariness,’ ON. Arekadr 
‘worn, exhausted.’ 

So frequently does ‘lack, want’ come from 
such meanings as ‘rub away, wear away, tear, 
break, etc.’, that it is surprising that any one who 
has given any attention to etymological work 
should regard the comparison of Lith. trepti 
‘stampfen,’ traps ‘spréde, leicht brechend,’ 
Lett. trepans ‘morsch,’ ete., with Goth. Aaurban 
as unusual. To show that this statement is not 
‘hanging in the air,’’ compare the following :— 
OS. brestan ‘bersten ; gebrechen, mangeln.’— 
NHG. brechen, gebrechen. These did not come 
to a personal use, but might have done so. For 
lacks’’ implies ‘‘I lack.’’—Skt. bhérvati 
‘ verzehrt,’ OHG. brddi ‘gebrechlich, schwach,’ 
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OE. a-bréofan ‘ deteriorate ; prove untrustworthy, 
fail ; perish’; OE. briesan ‘bruise, crush,’ bros- 
nian ‘crumble, decay ; perish, pass away.’ — Dan. 
twse ‘zupfen,’ NHG. Zaser, OE. teoso ‘injury ; 
fraud ; wrong,’ teoswian ‘injure, annoy,’ Skt. 
désyati ‘nimmt ab, geht aus, mangelt,’ dasayati 
‘erschépft,’ etc. (cf. IE. a®:ati:atu 67).— 
MLG. tosen, OHG. -ziisen ‘zausen, zerren,’ Skt. 
désa-s ‘Fehler, Schaden, Mangel,’ disyati ‘ ver- 
dirbt, wird schlecht,’ OE. tyran, téorian ‘fail, 
fall short ; be tired; tire’: OE. téonea ‘injury, 
suffering, injustice, insult,’ tienan ‘annoy, irri- 
tate, revile,’ ON. tidn ‘loss, injury,’ ete., Gk. 
‘lack, want,’ ‘want, need, ask’ 
(ef. Mod. Lang. Notes, xv1, 17).—MLG. teppen 
‘zupfen, pfliicken,’ Skt. dapayati ‘teilt,’ Gk. 
darrw ‘tear,’ Lat. damnum, ON. tapa ‘ verlieren,’ 
tépr ‘kurz, knapp.’ — Gk. 8aréoua ‘ divide,’ 
OHG. zadal ‘ Mangel,’ zadalén ‘ Mangel leiden.’ 
—Skt. giryaté ‘wird zerbrochen, zerfiillt, zergeht,’ 
Lat. caries ‘rottenness,’ careo ‘want, lack’ (ef. 
IE. a : ete. 82). 

I think we may, therefore, regard it as prac- 
tically proved that Goth. Aarf meant primarily 
‘I (have become) am worn out, exhausted,’ 
hence ‘I am needy, lack, want.’ And yet the 
meaning ‘need’ might develop from ‘use,’ and 
that from ‘wear away.’ Compare the following : 
Gk. rpiBw ‘rub, grind; wear out, spend, use,’ 
ChSl. tréba ‘negotium,’ trébi ‘ notwendig,’ tré- 
bovati ‘bediirfen.’—Gk. tpyrés ‘bored through’: 
Lith. trdtyti ‘an Leib und Leben schiidigen,’ 
Slov. tratiti ‘verwenden, verschwenden,’ ChSl. 
tratiti ‘verbrauchen,’ Russ. tratiti ‘verbrauchen, 
verschwenden, vertun, verlieren,’ Goth. Ardsjan 
‘tiben’ (cf. Hirt, PBB. xxut, 293).—Gk. rpvw 
‘reibe auf,’ tpa(F)w ‘beschiidige,’ Pol. trawié 
‘verdauen, verzehren, vernichten,’ trwonié ‘ ver- 
schwenden,’ etc. The difference between ‘ wear 
away, come to an end, lack, want’ and ‘ wear 
away, consume, use,’ from which might come 
‘need’ is only the difference between the intran- 
sitive and the transitive use of ‘ wear away.’ 

Now from the base terep- ‘ press,’ which is not 
assumed but actually existed, naturally came 
‘compressed, compact, hard, strong, stout, etc.’ 
and ‘be compact, stout, big, thrive, ete.’ This 
we have in the following : Lith. trepti ‘stamp- 
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fen,’ MHG. derp ‘fest, hart, tiichtig ; unge- 
siiuert,’ biderbe ‘tiichtig, bieder,’ Lith. tarpti 
‘gedeihen, zunehmen,’ Skt. tdrpana-s ‘ stiirkend, 
sittigend, labend,’ trpyati ‘ siittigt sich, wird be- 
friedigt,’ turpdyati ‘stirkt, sittigt, befriedigt,’ 
Gk. répzw ‘fill, satisfy, delight.’ Goth. Araftsjan 
‘ trésten, ermutigen’ may go back rather to the 
primary meaning ‘ press, urge.’ Compare espe- 
cially OE. Arafian ‘urge.’ But Lat. torpeo, Lith. 
tirpti ‘erstarren, gefiihllos werden,’ ete., are but 
slightly removed in meaning from MHG. derp, ete. 

For the change in meaning ‘press’ : ‘fill, be 
compact, big, strong, etc.’, compare the following : 
Lith. tretkti ‘dréhnend stossen,’ ON. Aryngua 
‘pressen, (be)dringen ; anfiillen, anschwellen,’ 
Teel. Arunginn ‘swollen.’—Lith. tremid ‘ werfe 
nieder,’ Lett. tremju ‘stampfe,, ON. Aramma 
‘schwer treten,’ MLG. drammen ‘ungestiim drin- 
gen ; lirmen, poltern,’ OS. thrimman ‘schwellen,’ 
OE. Arymm ‘strength, might; glory, magnifi- 
cence ; host, army.’ —Skt. trndtti, tardayati ‘durch- 
bohrt, spaltet,”’ MHG. drinden ‘schwellend drin- 
gen, anschwellen’ (apparently from LG. with 
nt- becoming -nd-), MLG. drinten ‘anschwellen,’ 
OE. Arintan ‘swell.’—OE. Aracu ‘pressure, force, 
violence,’ ON. Arek ‘ Arbeit ; Kraft,’ Icel. Arekinn 
‘stout of frame, robust, burly.’—Lith. trypia 
‘stampfe, trete,’ ON. Arija ‘ergreifen,’ Arifask 
‘gedeilhen.’-—-ON. Arista ‘ press, squeeze, thrust,’ 
Arystiligy ‘compact, stout, robust.’—Lat. trido 
‘press, crowd,’ OE. /réat ‘violence, ill-treatment, 
threat ; crowd, troop,’ a-Ariten ‘swollen.’ Ariitian 
‘swell,’ ete. —Base treu- ‘press, rub,’ ChSl. tryti 
‘reiben,’ Gk. rptw ‘distress, afflict, vex,’ OE. 
Aréan ‘oppress, afflict ; threaten, rebuke,’ Aréal 
‘correction, rebuke, threat,’ ge/ryl ‘ crowding, 
crowd,’ /ryf ‘crowd, troop; strength; might,’ 
ON. Aridr ‘Stirke, Kraft.’ These are all from 
bases terex-, treix-, treux-, which may be remotely 
related (cf. TE. wi: atu 59ff. ). 

The same change in meaning occurs in other 
synonymous bases: OHG. dwingan ‘bezwingen, 
bedriicken,’ Gk. odrrw ‘bepacke, stampfe fest, 
driicke fest hinein,’ Lith. tvitkti ‘ anschwellen,’ 
‘schwellen machen.’—Skt. tandkti ‘ zieht 
zusammen, macht gerinnen,’ Av. taxmd ‘stark, 
fest,’ Lith. tankus ‘dicht,’ Goth. Aeihan ‘ gedei- 
hen, zunehmen.’—OHG. krimman ‘quetschen, 
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quilen,’ OE. crimman ‘cram, insert ; crumble,’ 
crammian ‘cram, stuff.’—OE. ecriidan ‘press, 
crowd,’ geerod ‘ crowd, throng.’-—So many other 
words. 

We see, therefore, that terep ‘press, rub, terere’ 
logically gave ‘wear away, lack, want’ and ‘be 
compressed, swell, thrive ; fill, satisfy, ete.’ This 
double meaning, to mention no others, occurs in a 
number of synonymous bases: OHG. dringan 
‘dringen, driingen, driicken,’ MLG. drange 
‘ Gedringe ; Einengung, Zwang, Gewalt ; Not,’ 
drange ‘gedriingt voll, enge,’ ON. Aryngua 
‘driingen ; anfiillen, anschwellen,’ ete.—MLG. 
dram ‘ Bedringnis, Not,’ OS. thrim ‘Leid, Kum- 
mer,’ thrimman ‘schwellen.’—OE. /racu ‘ pres- 
sure, force, violence,’ Arece ‘ violence ; weariness’ 
(active and passive ‘pressure’), ON. Arek 
‘strength,’ Arekadr ‘worn, exhausted.’ — Gk. 
tpvw ‘wear away, distress,’ rpios ‘ distress,’ ON. 
Artdr ‘Starke, Kraft.’—Lat. trido, ON. Ariéta 
‘fail ; lack, want,’ Ariitenn ‘swollen,’ Aritna 
swell.’ 

Here I rest my case, and leave it to the 
unprejudiced to decide whether I have proved 
(1) that a base terep- ‘press, rub, terere’ 
existed, (2) that from this came ‘wear away, 
fail, lack, want’ and (3) ‘be compact, swell, 
thrive ; fill, satisfy.’ 

I repeat what I have said elsewhere : It is just 
as scientific and just as necessary to reconstruct a 
primary meaning as an original form. For a word 
is not explained at all unless we know how it came 
to its present meaning. That is the one important 
thing, and therein lies the chief task of the ety- 
mologist. 

Nore. To the examples given above to illus- 
trate how ‘thrive’ and ‘want’ may come from 
the same meaning ‘press’ add ON. Aryngua 
‘dringen, pressen : anfiillen, anschwellen ’: Dan. 
trang ‘Drang, Bedringnis, Bediirfnis, Armut,’ 
trenge ‘Mangel leiden, Mangel haben ; notig 
haben, bediirfen, brauchen,’ Norw. trenga ‘ nétig 


haben, bediirfen.’ 


Francis A. Woop. 
University of Chicago. 
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ENGLISH PROSODY. 


A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Day. By GrorGE 
SarntspuRY. Vol. 1. London: Macmillan 
and Company, 1906. 


Treatises on English prosody usually suffer 
from one or the other of two defects : the authors 
either confine themselves to the classification of 
existing forms, with no explanation of how they 
came to be, or, if they treat the matter histori- 
cally, they bring to its discussion certain precon- 
ceived theories which the facts must be made to 
fit. The book before us is free of these defects : 
it sets out by examining English prosody in its 
beginnings and in the making ; and the author 
deduces his conclusions from a full investigation 
of the facts, in which nothing is overlooked, 
slurred, or distorted. Whether we agree with 
him or not, we must admit that he has placed all 
the evidence before us as it has never yet been 
done. 

The difficulties and apparent paradoxes in Eng- 
lish prosody arise from the fact that for several 
centuries two different prosodic systems have con- 
tended or coexisted in our verse. But perhaps it 
will be as well to go a little further back than 
where Professor Saintsbury begins. 

If we inquire what is the differentia that distin- 
guishes verse from non-verse, we shall find that it 
consists in a design of superadded ornament. The 
nature of this design varies with different litera- 
tures and in the same literature at different times, 
but in all cases it is definite, symmetrical, and 
recurrent, The oldest English verse was founded 
on a design of two equivalent, though not neces- 
sarily equal, sections, carrying four principal 
stresses, the stresses being emphasised by allitera- 
tion. Great freedom was allowed in the use of — 
unstressed or lightly stressed syllables, so that the 
design, while perfectly rhythmical, was not strictly 
metrical. 

French poets, on the other hand, having an 
almost atonic language, could not make designs 
founded on stress alone sufficiently conspicuous, 
nor did alliteration appeal to them as it did to the 
northern peoples, so they founded designs upon 
metre (number of syllables) with terminal rimes 
as a firm outline to mark the pattern, This was 
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the system that was brought into England with 
the Norman conquest. For about a century we 
are left in the dark as to what effect it had on 
English verse, if any was written ; but about the 
end of the twelfth century and the beginning of the 
thirteenth, we see the new influence, and see also 
the resistance of the old. The whole thirteenth 
century and beginning of the fourteenth is a period 
of contention, of interaction, of submission and 
of compromise, most instructive to students of 
prosody. The new principles established them- 
selves, but did not destroy the old. Stress was, of 
course, unconquerable. Alliteration and equiva- 
lence still lingered on, sometimes in abeyance, 
sometimes in eclipse; bursting out in guerilla 
warfare in the north and west, much alive in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, buried under 
ashes at the beginning of the eighteenth, to flash 
out, to men’s amazement, at its close. 

This formative and tentative period is here 
completely set before us, and we can see the 
germination of all English verse. We see the 
dawning of new ideas, the experiments, the false 
starts and the happy innovations, from Layamon, 
wabbling with the internal conflict of the two 
systems, who might have asked, like the uncom- 
fortable Rebekah, ‘‘ Why am I thus’’? and 
received the answer, ‘‘ Two nations are within thy 
womb’’—to the wooden Orm, to whom equiva- 
lence is anathema, and alliteration and rime things 
of naught ; who measures out his eights and sevens 
with the precision of a joiner, and pegs in his 
stresses as an upholsterer plants his brass-headed 
nails—and to the lyrists who, rejoicing in the 
freedom of equivalence give their song the bird’s 
warble and joyous spring of the triplet. Through 
all this maze Professor Saintsbury leads us, omit- 
ting nothing significant, and giving us the facts 
from which we can form our own opinion, if we 
do not choose to accept his. 

The fundamental principle he expresses thus : 

‘There was something in the old material, something 
antecedent to rhyme, which persevered, and which, uniting 
itself quite happily and harmoniously with the influence 
of rhyme itself, gave us what the French have lacked all 
through their literary history, and will perhaps never fully 
attain. This was... . that peculiarity in Anglo-Saxon 
prosody which interspersed the accented pivots, pillars, or 
whatever you like to call them, with varying numbers of 
unaccented syllables. This peculiarity in the old prosody, 
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and its revival in the new, its partial disappearance again, 
and its fresh revival, not only in spite of mere disuse, but 
of repeated well-meant, even still continuing attempts to 
suppress and extirpate it, show that the national ear, the 
national taste, the national desire and appetence must 
have attached some special sweetness and excellence to it.’’ 

‘* Feet of two and three syllables may be very frequently 
substituted for each other, [but] there is a certain metrical 
and rhythmical norm of the line which must not be con- 
fused by too frequent substitutions.’’ 


To these propositions I heartily subscribe. 

On one point, perhaps, he verges a little 
toward dogmatism, and that is when he asserts— 
as he does again and again, declaring himself 
ready ‘‘to wage truceless war’’ against all gain- 
sayers—that the ‘‘norm’’ of English verse is not 
in the stresses or the number of syllables, but in 
the foot. Here the question naturally arises : 
what does he mean by the somewhat uncertain 
word ‘‘norm?’’ Does he mean that the reader 
or hearer, recognizing the design of the versifica- 
tion, recognizes it as a design of feet, and not of 
stresses or syllables? Or does he mean that the 
poet has the feet in mind when he composes his 
verse ? This important question does not seem to 
have occurred to him until the volume was three- 
quarters finished, when he tells us in a note that 
he does not hold that ‘‘ feet, as such, are inva- 
riably present to the mind of the poet.’’ This is, 
to my mind, a very safe position, and he might 
have added, ‘‘nor to that of the reader either.’’ 
This then would lead to the less bellicose state- 
ment that we ought to scan verses as feet—an 
opinion merely, from which some will probably 
dissent. My notion is that a poet conceives his 
verse, and his hearer hears it, as a rhythmical 
period. A composer, fashioning a musical thought 
into a melodic chain, thinks, I suppose, of the sec- 
tions and periods, but not of the bars. But the 
bars are there and must be taken into account, 
though they are not the ‘“‘norm’”’ of the melody. 

Professor Saintsbury has an ear—a blessing not 
often vouchsafed to prosodists—nor is he insensi- 
tive to the rhythmic phrase ; but his preoccupation 
with the foot sometimes leads him into mistakes. 
For instance, he very hesitatingly and reluctantly 
admits the occurrence of the spondee (by which 
he means the concurrence of two stresses) in Eng- 
lish verse. He had only to open his Shakespeare 
to find it on every page. How would he scan 
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To be or not to be: THAT is the question—? 


In another place he says that ‘‘ Moore’s ‘ shin- 
ing on, shining on,’ is neither a pair of bad ana- 
pests nor a pair of good cretics, but four feet, 
two of them monosyllabic.’’ See what comes of 
having one’s head full of anapssts and cretics ! 
Then Moore, the impeccable rhythmist, in a pas- 
sage of absolutely perfect versification, not only 
gave a violent wrench to his rhythm, but made 
one line two feet too long for his design, and 
never noticed it! But when we take the whole 
passage :— 

‘*There’s a beauty forever unchangingly bright, 

Like the long sunny lapse of a summer-day’s light, 

Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 

Till Love falls asleep in its sameness of splendor ’’— 

I think there can be no question about that ! 

The author’s method of indicating scansion by 
vertical divisions is objectionable in that, while it 
marks the limits of the foot, it does not indicate 
its nature. Thus he marks 

Cristes | milde | moder 
and 

Ich wel | de ma| re then 
in exactly the same way, though he considers the 
one ‘‘ trochaic’’ and the other ‘‘iambic’’; while 
on another page, a line exactly like the first, he 
scans thus :— 


Wul | de ge | nu lis | ten. 


In complicated metres, and when accents are 
reversed, this notation is confusing. 

And, by the way, I am somewhat surprised 
that the author has not treated the very important 
phenomenon of the reversed stress—or what he 
would probably call the substitution of a trochee 
for an iamb—in regular verse, e. g. :— 


Have melted into air—into thin air. 
Tllumine ; what is low, raise and support. 


But this, perhaps, he reserves for his next volume. 
Professor Saintsbury takes issue—not, as it 
seems to me, on sufficient grounds—with those 
who hold that in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries ‘‘cadence’’ was the term applied to 
unrimed alliterative verses. The two classsical 
passages are in Chaucer and Gower :— 
In ryme or elles in cadence. 
Of metre, of rime, and of cadence. 
Here ‘‘cadence’’ is mentioned as a distinct spe- 
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cies of versification which was neither in metre 
nor in rime. If there was such a species, other 
than the unrimed alliterative verse, he should give 
an example of it. I know of none. His further 
argument from the well-known passage in Wyn- 
toun is unlucky, Wyntoun, justifying the poet 
of the Geste of Arthure for using ‘‘ Empyrowre’’ 
instead of ‘‘ Procuratoure,’’ says that the latter 
word would have hurt the ‘‘cadence.’’ Professor 
Saintsbury, assuming that the poem referred to 
was the alliterative Morte Arthure, says that the 
substitution of ‘‘Procuratoure’’ for ‘‘ Empy- 
rowre’’ would not have hurt the alliteration at 
all. Well, the line is : 


Sir Lucius Iberius, the Emperoure of Rome— 


and it strikes me that the substitution of an initial 
consonant would hurt the alliteration considerably 
—in fact it would knock all alliteration out of the 
line. But Mr. Saintsbury overlooks the fatal fact 
that (on this assumption) Wyntoun distinctly speci- 
fies an unrimed alliterative poem as a poem in 
‘*cadence.’’? However, any argument from Wyn- 
toun’s words is futile, as it has been conclusively 
shown that Wyntoun did not refer to the alliter- 
ative Morte Arthure. 

There is a kind of capriccioso style in the 
author’s diction which is somewhat annoying, but 
it is probably temperamental, and may be con- 
doned ; but more serious is the defect of saying 
very simple things with such peculiarities of phrase 
and arrangement of clauses, that it takes some 
effort to disentangle the meaning. Justice Shallow 
very wisely said that if you have news to impart, 
‘« there is but two ways: to utter them, or to con- 
ceal them.’’ Professor Saintsbury at times seems 
to be trying to do both at once. 

But it is more pleasant to praise than to carp ; 
especially when the merits are great and the im- 
perfections small. And I hasten to add that this 
is not merely the best and most instructive treatise 
of English prosody that has come under my notice, 
but the only one that shows a thorough under- 
standing of the subject, perfect candor in the 
recognition of facts, and a true ear for the delica- 
cies of rhythm—the only one that really explains 
the history and mystery of English verse. 


Wan. Hanp Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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La Perfecta Casada, por el Maestro F. Luys DE 
Leon. Texto del siglo xvi. Reimpresién de la 
tercera edicién, con variantes de la primera, y 
un prélogo por ELIZABETH WALLACE, miembro 
del cuerpo de profesores de lenguas romances de 
la Universidad de Chicago. The Decennial 
Publications, Second Series, Volume v1. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1903. 
8vo., pp. xxvii + 119. 


In the second series of the Decennial Publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago there appears 
a very attractive volume due to the scholarly care 
of Miss Elizabeth Wallace. The volume in ques- 
tion is a reprint of that delightful little work, 
La Perfecta Casada, one of the masterpieces of 
Spanish literature. Its author, el Maestro Fray 
Luis de Leén, was, it will be recalled, one of the 
most elegant prose writers of the sixteenth century. 

As every one knows, the treatise is a com- 
mentary on a certain well-known chapter (the 
thirty-first) of the book of Proverbs, and was 
directed to a lady, among Fray Luis’s friends, 
Dofia Maria Varela Osorio. The good old Friar 
loved his little book and worked over it and 
recast it even after it had appeared in print. 
He was able to give this patient care to the second 
and third editions, his constant preoccupation 
being a striving for a more harmonious and more 
perfect prose rhythm. Such being the case, Miss 
Wallace had the excellent idea of giving us a 
faithful reprint of this third edition, with variants 
from the first edition. This gives us an oppor- 
tunity of studying at first hand our author’s 
rhythmic method, and of seeing his work grow to 
perfection in his hands. 

The text is preceded by a prologue of seventeen 
pages, written in Spanish, into which has been 
compressed a great deal of very interesting and 
valuable information. It opens with a few general 
remarks about the work, and a list of the most 
important editions and translations thereof. Next 
comes a comparison of the first and third editions 
from the standpoint of punctuation and orthog- 
raphy. This is followed by a comparison of 


these two editions from the standpoint of their 
phraseology. The prologue closes with a few 
pages on the prose rhythm of Fray Luis, as 
deduced from the comparison just made. 
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The following misprints have been noted : 


P. xi, 1. 4, Valera for Varela; p. xxi, 1. 16, 
ediciones for ediciones; p. xxi, 1. 22, posseer for 
posseer; p. xxiii, 1. 8, eon la suerte for con la 
suerte; p. xxiii, 1. 19, CLAUSULAS for CLAUSULAS ; 
p. xxiv, l. 9, Tertuilano for Tertuliano ; p. xxvii, 
1. 30, Y reurencian’’ for Y reuerencian’’. 


As a critic is treading on very treacherous 
ground when he claims to point out misprints in 
a text the original of which he has not before 
him, it is with considerable diffidence that I call 
attention to the following probable errors in the 
new edition : 


P. 7, 1. 27, desistir du for desistir de; p. 15, 
1. 11, de au natural for de su natural; p. 23, 1. 
17, biue su los for biue en los ; p. 29, 1. 9, guarder 
for guardar; p. 29, 1. 12, quando viere a for 
quando viene a; p. 43, 1. 2, El se for El es; 
p. 50, 1. 17, y cotejo, for y coteja; p. 54, 1. 8-9, 
a todas los for a todos los ; p. 56, 1. 2, sin sentir. y 
for sin sentir, y; p. 56, 1. 5, diziendo, for di- 
ziendo :; p. 58, 1. 28, siempre, no ha for siempre 
no ha; p. 60, 1. 12, de todos, for de todos. ; p. 60, 
], 18-19, los si-ruen for los sir-uen; p. 63, 1. 4, 
porque venida, la noche for porque, venida la 
noche; p. 65, 1. 2-3, ya no con-ozea for ya no 
co-nozea ; p. 68, 1. 1, Annque for Aunque ; p. 
84, 1. 34, aes ver... oeloyr for es ver... 
oesoyr; p. 86, Title, Casaka for CasapA ; p. 
90, 1. 41, lo onza for la onza ; p. 101, 1. 23, ver- 
gongoso. for vergongoso, ; p. 115, 1. 15, sonarar 
for sonaran. 


In spite of this list of suggestions (and even in 
case each suggestion should prove to be correct— 
the majority of the cases being what our German 
colleagues would call ‘‘nicht stérende Druck- 
fehler’’), it is evident that Miss Wallace has 
done her work with care and affection ; and all 
Spanish scholars must rejoice that it is at last 
possible to read, in a form that is worthy of it, 
this brilliant gem of an age that is gone. 


Joun D. 
Columbia University. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘From China to Peru.’’ 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—The following example of the above 

phrase may be of interest. It occurs in Sir 
William Temple’s Miscellanea, Part u (‘‘Of 
Poetry’’ : last paragraph but one) : 
‘¢what honour and request the ancient poetry has 
lived in, may not only be observed from the 
universal reception and use in all nations from 
China to Peru, from Seythia to Arabia, but from 
the esteem of the best and the greatest men as 
well as the vulgar.’’ 


This reads somewhat as if it were a stock phrase. 
Bartlett in his Familiar Quotations, refers, under 
Dr. Johnson, only to Thomas Warton. 


W. M. Tweepte. 
Mt. Allison College. 


Cuaucer, Prol. 466. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Strs :—Among other places, the Wife of Bath 
had been 


In Galice at seint Iame.... 


Skeat’s note refers to ‘Piers Plowman, A. iv. 
106, 110, and note to B. Prol. 47; also Eng. 
Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, pp. 172, 177.’ 
Further illustrations of the journey to Compos- 
tella, and of the conditions in that town, would 
be interesting. The following may serve as a 
slight contribution. In the Victoria History of the 
Counties of England: Cornwall, p. 482, we read : 


‘An important branch of English maritime 
traffic in the fifteenth century was the transport 
of pilgrims to enable them to perform their 
devotions at the shrine of St. James of Compos- 
tella. They could only be carried in licensed 
ships, and nobles and merchants seem to have 
been equally eager to obtain a share in what 
must have been a profitable trade. Most of the 
ships belonged to the southern ports, and Pen- 
zance, St. Michael’s Mount, Looe, Fowey, Fal- 
mouth, Saltash, and Landulph had their share, 
one of the ships, the Mary of Fowey, being of 
140 tons. As early as January, 1393-4, a 
license was obtained for the George of Fowey to 
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carry 80 pilgrims, and there were several other 
Cornish vessels similarly occupied about the same 
time.’ 
ALBERT S. Cook. 
Yale University. 


MARLowE, Faustus, ScEnE 14. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Srrs :—In a recent article in Modern Language 
Notes,’ entitled ‘‘On a Passage in Marlowe’s 
Faustus,’? Dr. H. T. Baker suggests that a 
change be made in the division of the lines in 
scene 14 (Mermaid edition) of Marlowe’s Faus- 
tus. Dr. Baker advances the theory that only 
the first four lines of the long speech at the begin- 
ning of the scene were spoken by the Old Man, 
while the rest, beginning with the words : 


Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with tears, 


were spoken by Faustus. Dr. Baker refers to 
the passage as it stands in the 1604 text, and 
points out that in the 1616 text the entire speech 
is changed, making nonsense of the whole matter. 
In the opinion of the present writer, Dr. 

Baker’s case would be a very strong one were it 
not for one point which he has overlooked, namely, 
the passage as it stands in the original source of 
Marlowe’s drama, the English Faust-Book of 1592. 
The story of the old man’s attempt to turn Faustus 
from his evil ways was faithfully translated by the 
author of the E. F. B. from the German Faust- 
Book of 1587. 

Ah, Doctor Faustus, that I might prevail 

To guide thy steps unto the way of life, 


By which sweet path thou mayst attain the goal 
Jat shall conduct thee to celestial rest 


is surely Marlowe’s poetic rendering of the lines, 


‘* Let my rude Sermon be vnto you a conuersion ; 


and forget the filthy life that you haue led, repent, 
aske mercy, and liue’’; while the next line in the 
drama, 

Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with tears, 
is Marlowe’s rendering of the very next line 
(excepting a direct quotation from the Scriptures ) 
in the English Faust-Book, 


xx1, 86-7, 


April, 1907.] 


‘Let my words, good brother Faustvs, pearce into your 
adamant heart.’’ 


Again, the lines referring to a call for mercy, 
which Dr. Baker assigns to Faustus, are surely 
Marlowe’s repetition of the old man’s words, 


‘‘repent, aske mercy, and liue’’; 
and also— 


‘¢and desire God for his Sonne Christ his sake, to forgiue 
you.” 


Lastly, the ‘‘ otherwise incomprehensible reproach 

of Mephistophilis’’ is not dependent upon Faustus’ 

call for mercy, but is Marlowe’s rendering of the 

lines (as he read on in the English Faust-Book 

version ) : 

‘* Begin againe, and write another writing with thine owne 
blood, if not, then will I teare thee all to pieces.”’ 


ALFRED E. RicHarps. 
Princeton University. 


Pays. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—Apropos of Prof. Dodge’s communica- 
tion concerning the performance of old plays, I 
wish to state that a presentation of an Old Testa- 
ment cycle consisting of The Creation and Fall of 
Man, Noah’s Ark, The Sacrifice of Isaac, and 
The Shepherds, was given at the Educational 
Alliance, New York City, May 13, 1905, by The 
Dramatic Club of the Thomas Davidson School. 

Each play in the cycle was a composite con- 
structed out of the various English versions. 
Nothing was added. Where a word was so far 
obsolete as not to be found in Shakespeare, a 
synonym was substituted, unless the con‘sxt dis- 
tinctly showed the meaning. The reproduction 
was historical so far as this was conveniently 
possible in a modern theater and before a modern 
audience. For instance, the figure of God could 
not very well appear on the stage. 

The performance will be repeated May 11, 
1907. 

Davip KLEIN. 


College of the City of New York. 
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A Note on A SONNET OF STEPHANE MALLARME. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Strs :—The writer offers an interpretation of 
the following, one of Mallarmé’s most difficult 
sonnets : 

Ses purs ongles trés haut dédiant leur onyx, 

L’ Angoisse, ce minuit, soutient, lampadophore, 

Maint réve vespéral bralé par le Phénix 

Que ne recueille pas de cinéraire amphore 

Sur les crédences, au salon vide: nul ptyx, 

Aboli bibelot d’ inanité sonore 

(Car le maitre est allé puiser des pleurs au Styx 

Avec ce seul objet dont le Néant s’honore. ) 

Mais proche la croisée au nord vacante, un or 

Agonise selon peut-étre le décor 

Des licornes ruant du feu contre une nixe : 

Elle, défunte nue en le miroir, encor 

Que, dans l’oubli fermé par le cadre, se fixe 

De scintillations sitét le septuor. 
A corpse is resting at night with the presence of 
no human soul to disturb it. The soul of the dead 
man is apparently free in the room, to be inferred 
from the presence of the mirror, which Mallarmé 
uses elsewhere as the symbol of the consciousness 
of the soul. The mirror reflects in itself the pic- 
ture of the naked spirit of good. Nakedness is 
another favorite symbol for the idea or any other 
impalpable thing when divested of any deter- 
mining attributes. Thus it seems that what we 
may infer here is that the spirit is wandering 
about at last in an absolutely pure state after it 
has been freed from the mortal and material shell, 
and so more fit for judgment. The seven scintil- 
lations may have no particular significance ; seven 
is merely a mystic number dear to the symbolists, 
as was the mystic number three in the Middle Ages. 

The sonnet is also capable of a slightly different 
interpretation. The naked nixie may have this 
significance in connection with the mirror, that, 
although the mirror in actual experience does re- 
flect exactly, yet when it represents the soul, it 
has no such qualities, its eternal impalpability 
being represented by the reflected nakedness. In 
other words, the sonnet may be a representation 
of the soul as free from its earthly husk, or as 
incapable of definition or localization. 


B. Myrick. 
University of Vermont. 
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REJOINDER TO PROFESSOR SUPER’S CRITICISMS. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 


Strs :—Allow me to express my gratitude to 
Professor O. B. Super for the note he has been 
pleased to write on the little Reader for first and 
second year students published by me, two years 
ago, under the title Selections from Standard 
French Authors. 

While some of his suggestions will be very 
helpful, I must take issue with him on several 
of his ‘‘corrections’’ and criticisms. 

Passer condamnation does mean ‘‘to confess 
judgment.’’ It means also, in the words of 
Hatzfeld and Darmesteter, renoncer & se défendre 
sur un point, which the expression ‘‘not to 
press one’s point’’ renders pretty well, it seems 
to me. 

In the idiom ne plaignant pas ma peine the same 
authorities translate the verb pluindre by donner 
& regret, which is accurately rendered by ‘not 
regretting my work.’’ 

The vocabulary gives for titde the meaning 
‘*eool,’’ which it has, in a figurative sense: but 
it gives also and first ‘mild,’ which is here quite 
as satisfactory as ‘warm.’ 

The ‘‘nonsensical’’ translation of ‘‘ counting 
money’’ for argent comptant is nowhere to be 
found in the vocabulary. Under argent occurs 
the translation ‘‘ready money’’ which, I trust, 
is sufficient. 

Professor Super adds: ‘Boursault is spoken 
of as the author of ‘‘The Mercure Galant’’ 
and two or three other ‘‘comedies’’ as though 
the ‘‘ Mercure Galant’’ was the name of a 
comedy.’ 

‘Le Mercure Galant’ Is a comedy : the extract 
given in my ‘Selections’ is taken from it and it 
was chosen not so much on account of Boursault’s 
prominence as on account of the entertaining illus- 
trations it offers of some grammatical peculiarities 
of the French language. 

In the case of Brueys and Palaprat, modernizers 
of the famous farce of Maitre Patelin, it was 
obviously the comedy, not the authors (whose 
work was merely an adaptation), that warranted 
their introduction in a book of ‘Standard”’ 
texts. 
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As for the choice of the thirty-eight selections 
that compose my Reader, I confess that I did not 
expect to be able to satisfy the individual tastes 
of all my colleagues. The preface states that 
‘‘many more texts equally important, by authors 
just as representative, might have been added if 
space had allowed.’’ Corneille and Racine, La- 
martine and Musset are missing, to be sure, and 
IT regret it. As for Dumas, I am satisfied that 
the young American scholar will soon or late get 
acquainted with this ‘‘standard author.’’ The 
same reason would lead me to sacrifice Sand and 
About to such writers as Vauvenargues and Ri- 
varol, who hold in the estimation of connoisseurs, 
a higher rank than some seem to think. 

I am perfectly willing to ‘‘ passer condamna- 
tion ’’ on Professor Super’s criticism of my selec- 
tion from Bernardin de St. Pierre. Indeed it 
is not characteristic, but it happened to be a 
short and easy anecdote for the first part of the 
book. 

But for Don Juan’s scene of M. Dimanche, I 
could not see my way clear to abandon it. The 
scene seems to me a masterpiece and in Moliére’s 
best vein. As for Don Juan itself, which Pro- 
fessor Super calls one of Moliére’s ‘‘ less important 
plays,’’ another critic, Jules Lemaitre, considers 
it an ‘‘extraordinary work.’’ He even goes so 
far as to state that ‘‘there is hardly any play 
more interesting from one end to the other, or 
more pathetic in spots, or more amusing.”’ 

May I add that, while realizing better than any 
one else the deficiencies of this book and having 
tried to correct some of them, I share Professor 
Super’s flattering opinion about its ‘‘usefulness’’ ? 
I agree with him that it was a ‘‘ good idea’’ to 
offer to our grown-up college boys and girls who 
begin French, often at the age of twenty, some- 
thing besides fairy tales. It has seemed to me. 
that short stories, scenes, or essays from Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Beaumarchais, P.-L. Courier, Balzac, 
Victor Hugo, Flaubert, Daudet, Maupassant, and 
Anatole France are fairly good substitutes for Le 
Petit Chaperon Rouge, Le Chat botté, 1’? Abbé Con- 
stantin, and even Les trois Mousquetaires, 


O. G. GUERLAC. 
Cornell University. 


